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THE FIFTH ANNUAL INSTITUTE OF 
PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


Five years ago the first Institute of Professional Relations was 
held on the campus of George Peabody College for Teachers. What 
had previously been an idea in the mind of Miss Charl Ormond Wil- 
liams became a reality on July 22-23, 1938. What was in 1938 the 
beginning of the realization of an idea on one campus became by 
1941 a widespread national movement. During the period of four 
years, 1938-1941, 140 Institutes of Professional Relations had been held 
in 28 states from Vermont to Arizona and from Oregon to the Carolinas, 


The Fifth Annual Institute of Professional Relations sponsored by 
Peabody College, The Tennessee Education Association, and the Na- 
tional Education Association in cooperation with the Tennessee Con- 


_ gress of Parents and Teachers and the Tennessee State Department 


of Education had as its theme: The Professionalization of Teaching 
in a World at War. The attitudes, responsibilities, qualifications, and 
morale of teachers in a world at war were discussed. Student repre- 
sentatives from twenty-two colleges located in eleven different states 
participated in the two-day conference. 


The committee which planned the program included: J. E. Brew- 
ton, A. L. Crabb, Janey Haneline, A. D. Holt, Susan B. Riley, S. L. 
Smith, Maycie Southall, Charl Ormond Williams, and J. E. Windrow. 
Other committees on arrangements included: Virginia Alley, Wallace 
Beasley, Jesse Burt, Betty Brewton, Jack Clark, Virginia Evans, An- 
nette Robertson, Will Saunders, J. E. Smith, Evelyn Stephenson, 
Delia Taylor, Joe Williams, and Virginia Workman. 
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EDITORIAL 





LOSE NOT THE SENSE OF WONDER 


It was fitting that the Fifth Peabody Institute of Professional Rela- 
tions have as its theme: The Professionalization of Teaching in a 
World at War. It was even more fitting that the participants on this 
program be recent graduates of colleges, enthusiastic youths, forward- 
looking future teachers of America possessing physical vitality and 
mental vigor. Never before have we so needed a rekindling of 
faith and zeal. Never before have we so needed to keep our sense 
of wonder. 


In these days stark realities stalk us on every side. We must face 
them, we must meet them courageously. As teachers we must be 
ever aware of them and not be afraid to deal with them. But we 
also need to feel that there are still some eternal verities in a world 
of change and chaos. We need to feel with Doris Peel the security 
amidst uncertainties which she expresses in these words: 


I find it good tonight 

to look up 

and see 

all over me, 

all over everywhere, 

in height beyond pure height, 
these stars— . 
unstormed and incorrupt: 
these ancient silver certainties 
fast in their sky 

above uncertain earth. 

Safe will they stand: 

denied, throughout all time, 
to grasp of hand— 
throughout all time possessed 
by lifted eye.* 


*“The Heavens Declare,” by Doris Peel, Christian Science Monitor, Septem- 
ber 23, 1940. 
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In these days of grim realities at home and abroad, we as teachers, 


must not lose, we must not let children lose, the sense of wonder. We 
must: 


Hold fast to dreams 
For if dreams die 
Life is a broken-winged bird 
That cannot fly. 
We must: 
Hold fast to dreams 
For when dreams go 
Life is a barren field 
Frozen with snow.’ 


We, as teachers, must keep in our souls some images of magnificence 
as we deal with the stark realities of life. 


J.E.B. 


*“Hold Fast to Dreams,” by Langston Hughes. 








FIFTH ANNUAL INSTITUTE OF 
PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


Peabody College, June 25 and 26, 1942 
Sponsored by 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Tennessee Education Association 
National Education Association 


The various programs of the Institute 
centered around the theme: 


THE PROFESSIONALIZATION OF TEACHING 
IN A WORLD AT WAR 


I. GENERAL MEETING 
THE TEACHER AND THE POST-WAR PERIOD 
THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 7:30 P.M. 
Lawn in Front of Social-Religious Building 
Chairman 
Joseph Roemer, Dean of the College, Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 
Music 
Peabody College Symphonic Band, C. B. Hunt, Jr., Assistant Professor of 
Music, Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, Director 
Welcome Address 
Joe Brandon, Representing Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 
Response 
Dawn Irving, Representing National Education Association, Washington, 
dD. Cc. 
Speaker 


S. C. Garrison, President, Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 


Reception for Representatives and Visitors 


a NOR a 


II. BREAKFAST 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 7:30 A.M. 


The Peabody Cafeteria 
Peabody College entertained at breakfast for the representatives 
attending the Institute 


III. SYMPOSIUM GROUPS 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 9:00 A.M. 
At Designated Places on the College Campus 


1. Tue ATTITUDES OF TEACHERS 
Chairman 
Jesse Burt, Peabody Student 
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Panel 
Robert Lindholm, Representing Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb, Illinois 
Elizabeth Whiddon, Representing Georgia State College for Women, Mill- 
edgeville, Georgia 
Agnes Vicars, Representing State Teachers College, Radford, Virginia 


Sue Belle Hill, Representing Bowling Green College of Commerce, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky 


Discussion 
2. THe RESPONSIBILITIES OF TEACHERS 


Chairman 
Carl F. Brown, Peabody Student 


Panel 


Louise Comer, Representing State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 
Barbara Shuffield, Representing Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, 
Arkansas 


Frances Walker, Representing Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, 
Louisiana 

John Zumbro, Representing State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 

Jane Crichton, Representing Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbon- 
dale, Illinois 


Discussion 
3. THE QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 


Chairman 
Will P. Saunders, Peabody Student 


Panel 
Genevieve Fuselier, Representing Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafay- 
ette, Louisiana 
Edward Brown, Representing Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma 


Dawn Irving, Representing National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C. 


Dorothy Butler, Representing State Teachers College, Johnson City, Ten- 
nessee 


B. C. Moss, Representing Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee, 
North Carolina 


Betty Jean Kennedy, Representing Harris Teachers and Junior College, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

Mary Elizabeth Neel, Representing Western Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bowling Green, Kentucky 


4. THe MorALE or TEACHERS 


Chairman 
Thomas I. Dowling, Peabody Student 
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Panel 


Jean Gwin, Representing Bethel College, McKenzie, Tennessee 

Donna Troxell, Representing Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri 

Martha Lane Freedle, Representing Austin Peay Normal School, Clarksville, 


Tennessee 
Kenneth R. Mullins, Representing East Central State College, Ada, Okla- 
homa 
Juanita Gentry, Representing Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ken- 
tucky 
Discussion 
IV. GENERAL MEETING 
FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 2:00 P.M. 
The College Auditorium 
Chairman 
A. D. Holt, Executive Secretary, Tennessee Education Association, Nashville, 
Tennessee 


Summary Discussions 

Group 1. The Attitudes of Teachers, Morris Cierley, Student, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee 

Group 2. The Responsibilities of Teachers, Mrs. Wilson L. Miser, Editor, 
Tennessee Parent-Teacher, Nashville, Tennessee 

Group 3. The Qualifications of Teachers, Alice Nesvold, Instructor, Labora- 
tory School, State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minnesota 

Group 4. The Morale of Teachers, R. Lee Thomas, Supervisor, Division of 
Elementary Schools, Tennessee State Department of Education, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 


Discussion 


V. EXCURSIONS ABOUT NASHVILLE, 3:00-6:00 P.M. 


Representatives and visitors were taken on excursions to points of 
historic and educational interest in and about Nashville. 


VI. DINNER MEETING 
FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 7:00 P.M. 


Peabody Demonstration School 
Toastmaster 
Susan B. Riley, Associate Professor of English, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 
Music 
Peabody Madrigalians, Irving Wolfe, Professor of Music, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, Director 


Summary 
Joseph Roemer, Dean of the College, Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


Delegates from the North, South, East, and West, we welcome you 
to the Fifth Annual Institute of Professional Relations. 

As a recent graduate of Peabody College, I think it quite fitting to 
hold here on this campus an Institute, the theme of which is the pro- 
fessionalization of teaching. I believe it fitting because Peabody 
strives, as do the schools which you represent, to professionalize teach- 
ing in ways that are lasting and worth while. 

Professionalization is, of course, the act of transposing a realm of 
activity, such as teaching, into a profession. But what is a profession? 
Dictionaries give several definitions of the word profession, specific 
ones which we may well bear in mind during this conference. Among 
these definitions are: A profession is “a vocation, if not purely com- 
mercial, mechanical, agricultural, or the like”; it is “the occupation 
which one professes to be skilled in or to follow, a vocation in which a 
professed knowledge of some department of learning or science is used 
in its application to the affairs of others or in the practice of an art 
founded upon it”; it is “an occupation that properly involves a liberal 
education or its equivalent, and mental rather than manual labor .. . 
hence, any calling or occupation involving special mental and other 
attainments or special discipline.” 

In the light of these definitions, you can see perhaps how I conclude 
that Peabody, along with your respective places of learning, plays a 
living role in the professionalization of teaching. Pursuing this trend 
of thought, we can see a further professionalization of teaching through 
the furtherance of those things which are the very warp of profession- 
alization. By advocating that teachers become qualified through the 
acquisition of knowledge; by remembering that as teachers ourselves, 
we must first do those things which we advocate for others; by advo- 
cating the devotion of both the minds and souls of teachers to their 
profession; and by minimizing the importance of motives of a commer- 
cial or otherwise selfish nature we professionalize teaching. 

Only when these ends are fully attained, can teaching be securely 
professionalized, and, if we must have an economic interpretation, only 
then will the greatest return be realized by those persons comprising 
the profession of teaching. 

The statement has been made recently that in so far as the present 
crisis of our country is concerned education has failed. I am inclined 
to question the statement. I wonder upon what firm foundation the 
statement may be laid, if any, when I think of the many ways in which 
the field of education has directly reenforced our country in its war 
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and defense activities, of the magnificent strength of this reenforce- 
ment; and when I think of the industrial arts and physical education 
instructors, of the science research technicians and mathematicians, 
of the contributors to aeronautical and naval science which have been 
supplied by the field of education to the total war effort. 

For the moment, however, I will concede the point to venture that 
even those who maintain that education has failed, would change their 
minds quickly if it were possible for them to project themselves far 
into the future and look back upon the period through which we are 
now passing, viewing the pageant of education through a broad per- 
spective. These skeptics might then see education as the means of 
promoting more peaceful relations between the countries of the world. 

Thinking back to the World War following the Treaty of Versailles 
we recall the failure of a League of Nations in a world unlearned in 
the values of peace. It is here that our responsibility begins. In edu- 
cating the world for peace, the attitudes, the responsibilities, the quali- 
fications, and the morale of teachers must come to the front. Perma- 
nent peace can only result from understanding by the people of every 
color, race, or creed, that it is to their respective interests to maintain 
such peace. Considering the present trend, the field of education is the 
most likely force to bring the people of the world to such an under- 
standing. The importance of the profession of teaching can be meas- 
ured therefore in terms of the value of peace and the ability of the 
personnel of our schools to promote peace. 

We are members of an emerging profession, our opportunities for 
service are unlimited, and I am sure that at least those of us assembled 
here are on the right track toward the professionalization of teaching. 
We have only to keep the watchword, “Full speed ahead.” 

JOE TISHEL BRANDON 
Peabody College 
Nashville, Tennessee 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


On behalf of the representatives of the Fifth Annual Institute, I am 
happy to respond to Mr. Brandon’s welcome address. 

It makes me feel patriotic to stand here before you—a group of 
American educators assembled of your own free will to listen critically 
to the theories of your colleagues and, eager with the courage of your 
convictions, to participate in the discussions to be held tomorrow. 

In the heat of this war which so threatens our freedom, it is refrésh- 
ing to realize that not only at Peabody College, but in 219 colleges all 
over the United States, teachers, administrators, and future teachers, 
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politically unhampered, are assembling this summer to discuss their 
professional responsibilities. Cooperation is the keynote in a world at 
war. Today, teachers are uniting across local and state lines, across 
subject-matter and departmental lines. The barriers between ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher education; between beginning and ex- 
perienced teachers are being lifted. Great organizations, such as the 
National Education Association, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the state educational associations, and the state departments 
of education are cooperating in the sponsorship of these Institutes and 
combining forces in programs of action. 

Educational history in this country shows that war has emphasized 
the need for greater professional strength. Professional Institutes— 
which have increased 75 per cent in number over last year—can be an 
instrument to aid in meeting this need. With each teacher working on 
his professional problems, sharing with his fellow-teachers, cooperat- 
ing with his administrators, encouraging and helping prospective 
teachers, the school can give a dynamic leadership in building the 
unity and stability so essential for victory. 

Our school is the symbol of free America. “We refer to the school 
as ‘common,’” says Joy Elmer Morgan, “because it belongs to us all. 
It is ourselves working together to meet a universal need.” Our need 
has never before been so urgent. 

The representatives to this Institute are grateful to those who have 
so carefully planned the inviting program in which we shall be given 
the opportunity to participate today and tomorrow. It is a privilege 
to attend the Institute on this outstanding campus. The National 
Education Association, which I represent, has watched with interest 
the professional progress of George Peabody College for Teachers and 
looks to it as a leader of educational advance during and following the 
war. , 

DAWN LOUISE IRVING 
National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 








THE TEACHER AND THE POST-WAR PERIOD 


S. C. GARRISON 
President, Peabody College 


Those of us engaged in education face problems such as we have 
never met before. In the first place, because of unsettled conditions 
brought about by the war, our profession is bound to disintegrate 
somewhat. Over many years we have tried to build a system whereby 
our teaching staff would remain somewhat intact from year to year, 
thus giving continuity to the program in the schools. Only through a 
stable teaching personnel can an institution or school develop a con- 
sistent philosophy of education and work toward definite distant goals. 

Today we find most of our young men being drawn into the Army 
and being replaced in many cases by persons of lower qualifications. 
Again, we find a large number of our better teachers being drawn off 
into more remunerative employment. Their positions are likewise in 
many cases filled by persons of lower qualifications. All of this tends 
to break down the professionalization of teaching. 


Those of us who remain in our positions have a double duty to per- 
form. We must see that the children receive the best instruction 
possible, and we must do everything that we can to aid those who are 
newly brought into the schoolroom as teachers. We may render a 
large professional service through the wise counseling of those who 
have newly entered the profession and who in many cases have en- 
tered it temporarily. 


Those of us who are engaged in school work realize that we are 
living in not only the most critical situation relative to education that 
the schools have faced during the last three quarters of a century, but 
we are perplexed as to the function of the schools both during and 
after the war. It is not enough to say that the schools should teach us 
how to live in a democracy and how to develop democratic ways of 
life. 

What are the techniques and methods and what is the curriculum 
by means of which democracy may be ‘taught? What is democracy? 
Have we in the schools become increasingly democratic through the 
years? Has our government become increasingly democratic during 
its existence? Do we treat others more democratically than individ- 
uals so treated each other in the past? 


[74] 
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Democracy is best taught by example. If our teachers come from 
institutions where there is a democratic atmosphere on the campus, 
where faculty and students mingle freely, and where common prob- 
lems are discussed and the conclusions arrived at are accepted by all 
concerned, we may feel assured that our teachers will be better quali- 
fied to practice democracy in their classrooms. 

The practice of democracy must not mean the lowering of standards 
of personal conduct or of educational attainment. 

Democracy does make provision for wise leadership. In our educa- 
tional organization democratic leadership is highly essential. 

At all times and especially in a critical situation like this we need 
to hold fast to all of those things which are fundamental in life. These 
are not difficult to find. They involve primarily personal relationships. 

All society recognizes that there are certain basic characteristics 
which are desirable in all citizens. We of the teaching profession must 
possess these desirable personal traits in a high degree. Through the 
possession of certain traits and through our efforts to develop them in 
all young citizens, we have a common body of effort and interests. 
These tend to make our teaching professional. In so far as we have a 
common philosophy toward what education can do to make American 
life better, so we develop the profession of teaching. 

But not only must we have a body of information and common in- 
terests and ideals and distant goals, but we must have a devotion to 
youth. This does not mean merely a love for youth, although we must 
possess that. It means that we must have an understanding of the 
problems of youth. It is difficult for those of us who have been teach- 
ing for many years and who have reached maturity in life to realize 
the importance of the various problems which youth faces. There is 
no guide-book which will help us very much in the many situations 
with which we are confronted in our counseling. Patience, tact, under- 
standing, and wisdom are all required. The ability wisely to lead 
youth not only through the pitfalls of his age but toward further sta- 
bilization for later life is tremendously important. We have no great 
body of professional literature which goes far beyond the mechanics 
of counseling and guidance; but we do know that an understanding of 
children and a sympathetic point of view are essential. 

Our profession will play a tremendous part in reconstruction after 
the war is over. We are going to find many teachers who were drawn 
into the service or who entered more remunerative occupations during 
the war returning to the schoolroom. At the same time we are going 
to find many people teaching who are not well qualified. The adjust- 
ment of those who return and of those who will probably not be re- 
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turned will constitute a grave problem, one which it will be difficult 
for our profession to face. 

After all, the schools are run for the children and not for us teachers. 
Let us always try to remember that. We have no vested fights in the 
children we teach. They must have the very best opportunities that 
can be provided for them. 

When those who are now absent return to the schoolroom, we may 
find severe and unprofessional competition. Much grief will be ex- 
perienced. But let us keep our professional conduct above reproach, 
and let us have but one guiding light, the welfare of the children in the 
schoolroom. 


DEAN BREWTON 


On September 1 Dr. John Edmund Brewton became Dean of the 
Graduate School of Peabody College. 

Dr. Brewton is a native of Alabama. He graduated from Howard 
College in 1922, and in 1930 he received the master’s degree from 
Peabody and in 1933 the doctorate. He has served as principal of the 
Leon High School at Tallahassee, Florida, as superintendent of schools 
at Quincy, Florida, and as director of research in the city schools of 
Louisville, Kentucky. He has been professor of education and asso- 
ciate director of the Division of Surveys and Field Studies at Peabody 
since 1937. 

Dr. Brewton’s versatility is attested by his leadership in three edu- 
cational fields, that of rural education, that of the curriculum, and that 
of children’s literature. He is the author of various studies in the first 
two fields and several books in the third. Only recently his Index to 
Children’s Poetry was published by the H. W. Wilson Company. 

Dr. Brewton thus becomes fourth in a distinguished succession. The 
first graduate dean of the College was Dr. Shelton Phelps who in 1935 
withdrew to accept the presidency of Winthrop College. The second 
dean was Dr. S. C. Garrison who in 1938 became President of the 
College. The third was Dr. Doak S, Campbell who in 1941 resigned 
the deanship to accept the presidency of Florida State College for 
Women. 

The PEeasopy JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon offers its felicitations to Dean 
Brewton. It believes that he can match the demands and challenges 
of the position with personal and professional adequacy and so offer 
due warrant for his admission to a goodly company. 














SYMPOSIUM GROUP I 


TOPIC: 
THE ATTITUDES OF TEACHERS IN A WORLD AT WAR 
i 

The teaching profession is being challenged by a world at war. To 
borrow a phrase, it is being tested whether this profession or any pro- 
fession so conceived and so dedicated can long succeed. The success 
and effectiveness of the professionalization of teaching in a warring 
world will depend, to a great extent, on the attitudes of the teachers 
themselves. The question arises, then, what attitudes must our teach- 
ers possess in this time of crisis? 

First, our teachers must have the attitude of objectivity in regard to 
the social, political, and economic facts which surround the world at 
war. At all times, but especially in war time, it is unprofessional for a 
teacher to talk loosely and to dodge the responsibility of making every 
effort to obtain the facts. To put it in another way, the only kind of 
propaganda the teacher should ever use is the propaganda of facts— 
facts that are representative and not isolated. As far as professionali- 
zation is concerned, the cue here is for objective research and evalua- 
tion and factual communication by teachers. 

Second, the intellectual attitude of critical thinking deni not be 
suspended for the duration of the war. The teacher’s chief function is 
to stimulate straight thinking on the part of the students so they not 
only arrive at their own conclusions, but that they arrive at them after 
a thorough and critical evaluation of all the factors in the problem. 

Third, our teachers must have within them an attitude which will 
make them search out the part they are to serve in the total war effort. 
From the professional viewpoint they are going to face many problems; 
such as, maintaining the teaching standard while some of their best 
potential teaching material is being taken by the armed forces of the 
nation; maintaining standards while the rich rewards of other occupa- 
tions rob them of their personnel; and the problem of changing the 
curriculum to aid the students in time of war. 

Fourth, our teachers must have the intellectual attitude of re-exam- 
ining all our educational philosophies, procedures, and objectives. This 
re-examination might well consider such questions as: Has there been 
too much “soft” education for a “hard” world? Do we need more in- 
tellectual toughening as well as physical toughening? Are our present 
temporary modifications in the curriculum to be made part of a long 
range program? 


[77] 
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Fifth, teachers should have the attitude of world-mindedness. Our 
teachers must lead us to recognize that we live in an interdependent 
world. They can do much to destroy the all too prevalent provincial- 
ism in American thought. They must break the power of narrow na- 
tionalism to control our foreign relations. It must be stressed that we 
participate in a world peace based on principles of justice. 

Sixth, there must be the attitude of tolerance towards persons of 
different races, nationalities, and economic conditions. Certainly it 
must be in the attitude make-up of our teachers to reach and mould 
the motives of children so they will want to deal justly, will want to 
be tolerant, and will want to exemplify those other virtues so essential 
to the lives of free men. 

Seventh, all teachers must have the attitude of cooperation. I do 
not mean merely an attitude that promotes group thinking, but one 
that goes beyond intelligent cooperative thinking and results in coop- 
erative action on vitally constructive projects. 

And finally, all educators must have an attitude which expresses a 
deep sense of humility that will enable them to recognize and coop- 
erate with the many other forces which may aid in the construction of 
a better society. Educators should not claim that the schools are all- 
powerful. 

ROBERT C. LINDHOLM 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
DeKalb, Illinois 


ii 

We believe that teaching is an important patriotic service, that we 
who do our work well can perform a service as essential in our com- 
munities as that of the armed forces. John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, has said: “Education at this time 
is a life and death matter. We’ll go down unless we have it, and have 
it streamlined, using every device we know to clarify our problems.” 

But have we streamlined our attitudes? We cannot doubt that the 
teacher’s personal acceptance or rejection of significant practices and 
proposals has at least some influence upon the thoughts and behavior 
of the future citizens of our country. Teachers have long been ex- 
pected to aid in the further development of worthy views and ideals. 
The position held by teachers may well be a deciding factor in deter- 
mining the direction in which social changes occur. Can we pre-service 
teachers afford to be indifferent to our social, political, economic, and 
general philosophic attitudes? In our present world crisis, the social 
attitudes of the teacher may no longer be thought of as unimportant, 
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but must be thought of as matters for urgent consideration. The con- 
duct of war demands certain knowledges and skills and the schools 
must assume their share in supplying them. 

We must renounce much that is old and strike boldly in new direc- 
tions. Our attitudes will influence these changes. Never was it more 
important to examine our views and ideals. To meet this challenge 
may well be the foremost professional task of our generation. It is 
conceivable that the impulsion of a great necessity like the present one 
may bring into education a truer sense of proportion and values and a 
real power for concentrating on vital things. 

ELIZABETH WHIDDON 
Georgia State College for Women 
Milledgeville, Georgia 


iii 

Attitudes suggest a mental state guided by feeling. They are formu- 
lated by education, customs, experiences, and current trends. Today 
in our American Democracy the trend is toward the guidance of all 
children regardless of religion, race, mental or physical status. The 
teachers of today are the professional leaders of this great guidance 
program of our American youth in a world at war. 

The teachers’ attitudes should be such as to build and maintain 
morale and general support of the war program. Their attitudes should 
be such that if there is confusion and uncertainty they more readily 
see reason for complete effort of each American to comply with the 
spirit of war provisions. Their attitudes should be such that they ac- 
knowledge the fact that certain persons are placed in responsible po- 
sitions and that it is the patriotic duty and honor of each to cooperate 
to the fullest extent. Their attitudes should be such that they can 
really visualize the necessity of “holding the fort.” 

The school is the fort which unites the youths of today’s war-torn 
world. From the school will come the leaders of post-war days. The 
teachers’ attitudes should be that the guidance of youth is by far the 
most important contribution they can make during these days of war. 

Competent, efficient teachers will hold this ideal high. Teachers who 
rank high today are those whose attitudes place above all else the 
privilege of guiding intelligently, cautiously, and reasonably the youth 
of today’s war; the leaders of tomorrow’s peace. 

AGNES M. VICARS 
Radford State Teachers College 
Radford, Virginia 
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iv 

All of our thinking at this time must be influenced by the fact that 
we are at war, and that whatever we do now will, to some extent, at 
least, affect the outcome of the war. Therefore, our teaching during 
the war must have two main objectives: 

1. Helping to win the war. 

2. Helping to preserve in the minds of youth those ideals for which 
the United States stands so that when the ordeal is over we may 
have a firm foundation on which to rebuild. 

I’ve heard many people speak a kind of “bland” optimism, but a 
much better plan is to face the facts and think through them to a calm, 
intelligent determination, characterized by a quiet confidence and cour- 
age. We must not be like the man in a certain well-known story who 
was caught in No-Man’s Valley—a place between the lands of “Not 
Yet” and “It’s Too Late Now.” 

The war emergency has given us new opportunity and a new chal- 
lenge. Young people must see what we are striving to defend with 
our very lives, how it came to be, how we must go about defending it, 
and the part they must have in it. We confidently feel that our boys in 
school now will be the peacemakers and the peace-keepers in the years 
to come. Those in charge of school programs are not pleading with 
the teachers for business as usual in the schools, but are urging that 
regular teaching be infinitely better than usual. 

If enlightened teachers really believe in the American way of living 
and its perpetuity, they will see that all classrooms become at once 
real centers of democratic living and that in them students develop an 
abiding love for free institutions. 

SUE BELLE HILL 
Bowling Green College of Commerce 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


SYMPOSIUM GROUP II 


TOPIC: 
THE RESPONSIBILITY OF TEACHERS IN A 
WORLD AT WAR 


i 


As leaders and guides of nearly three million youths who, with their 
children, will be America tomorrow, we, as teachers, have a vital part 
in the struggle for the preservation of our democratic way of life. 

First, we should secure the best professional education for teachers. 
We should cooperate in efforts to improve and maintain the economic 
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conditions of the teacher to the end that competent teachers will be at- 
tracted to and not leave the profession. We, as teachers, should strive 
for a higher type of performance ever evaluating our programs of in- 
struction that we may merit the full support of our public and the right 
to membership in our profession. 

Second, to the youth of our nation we owe a solemn duty—one not 
to be taken lightly. What youth accomplishes after the war depends 
upon the opportunities given them now. With our responsibility to 
the boys and girls we teach goes the careful guidance of worth while 
experiences that may help him make a happier, more secure and 
worthier citizen of the community, nation, and world in which he lives. 

Third, because change comes too fast to wait for another generation 
of youth to come into social and political control, adults must be 
reached. We, as teachers, can help to build an enlightened intelligence 
among the adults of our communities through informal discussion 
groups, round tables, study clubs, or other democratic procedures for 
the exchange and formulation of opinions regarding the pressing issues 
of the day. 


Never was there a greater opportunity to serve our cause, our youth, 
our community, and our nation. Let us sense these responsibilities and 
go forth to meet these challenges with intelligence and a renewed de- 
votion to the cause of education. 

LOUISE COMER 
State Teachers College 
Florence, Alabama 


ii 
At all times a teacher is faced with certain responsibilities when he 
enters the teaching profession, but in a chaotic world responsibilities 
change in relative value. 
To whom is the teacher responsible? 


He is responsible to himself. He must hold on to the ideals which he 
has cherished and to the standards by which he has lived. He must 
have emotional control and stability in order that he may deal with 
others and may help build in them the steadiness which is necessary 
for lasting success. His actions should be reassuring to those who have 
contact with him and should be an inspiration for those who look to 
him for guidance. 


He is responsible to others in his profession. He owes continued 


loyalty and cooperation to those who are working with him in shaping 
the children of today into the men and women of tomorrow, and in 
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teaching them an appreciation of the fundamental rights on which this 
nation was founded. 

He is responsible to the superintendent of the school and to the mem- 
bers of the school board. He owes them his finest service as long as he 
is employed by them, even though during the present shortage of 
teachers he is called upon to carry extra work or to perform additional 
duties. 

But it is to the members of his community, parents and children 
alike, and through them to the nation, that the teacher is most respon- 
sible in war times. War brings abnormal needs for knowledge. There 
has been an enormous demand for specialized training in the war in- 
dustries. Teachers in this field should feel it is their privilege to be 
able to teach adult or night classes in these subjects in order to equip 
more persons for defense work. Not only teachers of mathematics, 
chemistry, science, and military courses are needed, but also nutrition- 
ists, social workers, doctors, recreational directors, economists, and 
specialists in all other fields which help on the home front as well as on 
the battlefield. 

Teachers are vitally important in organizing the home defense units, 
in doing Red Cross and U. S. O. work, and in building and maintaining 
morale. In many instances there are jobs to be done which the teacher 
may incorporate with her class work; for example, Red Cross quotas 
of pajamas and sweaters are available for clothing classes. 

But the teacher is not confined to the classroom. Four walls and the 
connotation of a classroom are limiting factors of the teacher’s influ- 
ence. Remove the limits and he may develop into a person of inesti- 
mable value. His cooperation with other agencies will make it possible 
for him to adapt his classroom procedures to fit the immediate needs of 
the community and in a way better equip the students to take their 
places in it. 

In building and maintaining morale, teachers can play a part in 
counteracting false rumors started by subversive elements to under- 
mine the faith of the people. Teachers may conduct discussion groups, 
special classes in propaganda analysis, or forums through which they 
can explain the methods employed by these groups and oftentimes can 
supply true statements to disprove misconstrued claims which have 
been maliciously spread in the community. Such actions make it diffi- 
cult for false stories to be effective and give the people a confidence in 
that that is right. 

Just as a small rolling stone may cause an avalanche, a teacher may 
make the difference between a disinterested campaign and one which 
surpasses by a hundred per cent the quota set for the group. A few 
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well chosen words at the proper moment to townspeople will make an 
impression greater than any amount of printed or radio appeal. The 
teacher should realize the potentialities of his suggestions. He should 
make suggestions in support of government programs requiring com- 
munity cooperation, such as, the rubber salvage program, nutrition 
programs, victory gardens, physical fitness programs, the purchase of 
war bonds and stamps, and the over-all program of conservation. The 
teacher is doubly responsible in these fields in that he is a citizen and 
also a teacher. 

So the teacher’s part in the professionalization of teaching in a world 
at war may be summarized in a few words. First, he must accept re- 
sponsibilities, whatever they may be, as a teacher and as a citizen. 
Second, he must act and get others to act in carrying out the program 
necessary to the war effort. And third, he must coordinate his efforts 
with the total effort being made throughout the nation in order to pre- 
serve those standards which he and thousands of others are teaching. 


BARBARA SHUFFIELD 
Arkansas State Teachers College 
Conway, Arkansas 


iii 

A school that is expected to help persons live better lives must have 
its program planned to deal with the important life problems that have 
to be solved. The most defensible way of deciding how to plan the 
program is to select those things which will function most abundantly 
in the lives of individuals and in the community. Since life is not 
confined to a classroom, to a building, to conventional school subjects 
the school cannot be confined to these or other limited areas. It must 
shift its orientation from subject matter to individuals and groups of 
individuals facing courageously, meeting intelligently, and satisfying 
more effectively their needs or wants in daily living. 

Every person must have food, clothing, and shelter. These three 
necessities account for about two-thirds of the money spent and over 
one-half of the work done in the United States. It is assumed that 
every person must contribute his share to the support of himself and 
to the advancement of his community. To prepare people to fulfill the 
obligations and enjoy the privileges of work is one inescapable task of 
a real functional school. 

One of the major problems of modern life is to find a happy adjust- 
ment to leisure time. It is quite clear that this task is a fundamental 
part of school responsibility. 
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There can be no doubt about the importance of the function of health. 
Every person wants to be healthy and to remain so. Very few of our 
people have yet reached satisfactory standards of health and person- 
ality. Training which will aid people to achieve these standards is 
essential. 

It is necessary that a teacher have at hand at any stage of his teach- 
ing an outline of the general attitudes, the finer appreciations, the im- 
portant concepts and meanings, and the generalizations which he 
wishes to secure as a part of the outcomes of his instruction. That 
part of the curriculum which represents the daily life situations and 
interests from which the immediate specific needs of the students 
arise, should be made from day to day. This gives room for individual- 
ity and growth on the part of each pupil. Broad opportunities should 
be provided at all stages of the child’s development to engage in such 
activities as: playing games and engaging in sports; singing songs; 
playing musical instruments; telling stories; reading for pleasure; ob- 
serving the beauties of nature; expressing beauty in rhythmic move- 
ment; visiting art museums, parks, and other spots of nature; partici- 
pating in plays; and developing hobbies. 

It is the teacher’s responsibility to develop a background of expe- 
rience and understanding for the emergence, at higher levels, of those 
problems and issues with which the people of today must come to 
terms if they are to be oriented in the world. 

FRANCES WALKER 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Ruston, Louisiana 


iv 

The responsibilities of teachers in time of war as they relate to the 
professionalization of teaching are many. We have but time to sum- 
marize briefly a few of them here. 

In the first place, the teacher has a patriotic responsibility. The 
teacher must teach and emphasize the principles and ideals of his 
country and democracy. These must be inculcated in the civilian 
population. We cannot neglect democracy at home in time of war. 
If we do, democracy will fail, and, if the war is won, we will have 
nothing to offer to the world. 

The teacher has the responsibility of conducting classes in as nearly 
normal a manner as possible. While the teacher has the responsibility 
of cooperating in every way possible with the war program and civilian 
defense, he must not let the war interrupt the school program any more 
than is necessary. 
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The teacher is responsible for seeing that the standards are not low- 
ered in the teaching profession. Emergency replacement of teachers 
lost to the war program may seem to make this necessary. Yet stand- 
ards must be maintained. It is easy to lower standards and hard to 
raise them. To assure teaching a place among the professions, stand- 
ards must be maintained during the war. 

The teacher must adopt a favorable attitude toward teaching. Just 
teaching until something else comes up or because you cannot do any- 
thing else will not suffice. The teacher should hesitate to accept tem- 
porary jobs at higher pay before completely evaluating the possibilities 
for service. 

Finally, the teacher must maintain active membership in local, state, 
and national teacher groups. It will be through group cooperation 
and not individual action that the success of the above responsibilities 
will be assured. 

JOHN ZUMBRO 
State Teachers College 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


Vv 

War time brings responsibilities that must be faced by citizens at 
home in maintaining sanity and reason to combat hysteria created by 
propagandists. Probably no profession is expected to do more than is 
the teaching profession to raise morale, combat intolerance, and be 
consistently unbiased, .accurate, and fair. There is as much opportun- 
ity for real statesmanship and leadership in the classroom as there is 
in public office, and the results are frequently more immediate. 

Teachers are expected to guide the development of the minds and 
intellects of young people so that when the country is free of warfare 
it can depend upon them to use their keen imaginations and sound 
knowledge in rebuilding the economic and social order of the country. 
At this time, the standards of the profession should certainly be re- 
tained. The teaching profession has lost heavily in personnel within 
the last year. These teachers should not be replaced by those of in- 
ferior ability. More than ever before, teachers of vision and high 
ideals are needed to contribute their strength to the schools of the 
nation. 

It is a compliment to the teachers of the country that they were 
asked to perform two of the most painstaking tasks the government 
asked anyone to undertake, namely, the registration of men for Selec- 
tive Service and the rationing of sugar. They did an accurate piece of 
work on both occasions and doubtless will be expected to handle other 
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programs, thus proving their vital importance to the public. 

A teacher who can live a balanced, intellectual and social life, fulfill 
his obligations generously to his public on its many fronts, and uphold 
the standards of the teaching profession is meeting his responsibilities 
to the profession. 

JANE CRICHTON 
Southern Illinois Normal University 
Carbondale, Illinois 


SYMPOSIUM GROUP III 


TOPIC: 
QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS IN A WORLD AT WAR 


i 

Educators today should take an inventory of the school program and 
make the readjustments necessary for maximum service to American 
Democracy. They must continue to serve the cultural needs of society 
and the ideas and ideals of youth as well. The demand is for teachers 
with outstanding personalities who will motivate and strengthen mind 
and spirit through elevating ideals and clarifying purposes. 

The first duty of teachers is to help pupils face the realities of their 
time that they may become actively aware of the problems and perils 
confronting them, and to point out the prospective pitfalls of a chaotic 
post-war world. Teachers must fully appreciate and understand those 
things for which America stands. More than ever, they must be capa- 
ble of translating democratic ideals into living realities. Respect for 
the tenets of democracy must be sponsored as never before. 

Teachers must be leaders and must be able to produce leadership in 
others. They must instill in pupils faith in themselves, faith in the 
ability of men to cooperate in solving problems, faith in a universal 
humanism which includes all men without regard to class, race, or 
nationality. 

Only those men and women with highest character and social intelli- 
gence should be called to membership in the teaching profession. 
Teachers must be willing to endure personal sacrifice in order that 
democracy may survive. They must face their duties with courage, 
determination, and foresight. They must join in a unified program of 
intelligently, efficiently planned social action to preserve the American 
way of life. 

GENEVIEVE FUSELIER 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
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ii 

Qualifications of teachers in a world at war may be studied from two 
viewpoints: that is, qualifications may be studied with respect to re- 
quirements for certification during the war, or they may be studied 
with respect to the qualifications a teacher should possess to help win 
the war and prepare young minds for the winning of the peace. 

In regard to qualifications for certification, it is my belief that state 
officials should hold requirements as near the pre-war level as possible. 
I would not favor the lowering of requirements in anticipation of a 
teacher shortage. Take care of the problem if and when it should arise. 

In regard to the qualifications a teacher should possess to help win 
the war and prepare youth for the winning of the peace, I would gen- 
eralize and call faith the important virtue teachers must possess. That 
faith must be of a two-fold nature. It should embrace the fundamen- 
tals of Christianity and the fundamentals of democracy, both of which 
are similar. Knowledge of the past gives faith in the future. So I 
would ask our teachers to get a thorough knowledge of the working of 
Christianity and a very thorough knowledge of the principles of de- 
mocracy. To be specific, I would hope that from that knowledge would 
come a deep respect for right because it is right, respect for truth, and 
respect for authority. Furthermore, I would most certainly expect a 
deep reverence for law and a sincere desire to see it enforced. Those, 
to me, are the qualifications teachers must possess if we are to succeed 
with our educational program now and in the future. 

EDWARD BROWN 
Central State College 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


iii 

Good teaching is desperately important in war time. For help in 
making a good adjustment to war-time living, the child turns to his 
teacher. To aid him effectively, the teacher must cultivate special 
qualifications. 

He must, first of all, keep always before him the highest aim of 
education—to prepare youth for intelligent and socially effective living. 

He must have the high character qualifications that are required of 
an officer in our armed forces. 

He must be a student of current events and a believer in democracy. 

He must strive to minimize the emotional conflicts in his own life 
and adjust his philosophy to the times in order to discuss the war ob- 
jectively. 

He must apply war psychology to the individual child and help him 
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interpret our Christian and democratic ideals. 

He must assume a let’s-work-it-out-together attitude in regard to 
professional problems. 

Lastly, he must consider teaching a strategic position in the war- 
time life of America. 

To help our boys and girls to do their part now and to prepare 
themselves for the tasks ahead is the challenge war presents to every 
teacher. The teacher’s greatest service can be made just where he is 
for the school is the second line of defense in a democracy at war. 

DAWN LOUISE IRVING 
National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 


iv 

American education has long been at war with ignorance and greed, 
prejudice and evil. The cause of education remains the same; only 
the form of the struggle has been changed. Therefore, the qualifica- 
tions of teachers today need not be too different from those of past 
years. The teachers will surely see the need for intense patriotism. 
If America is to remain a strong beacon of freedom in a world where 
so many have been extinguished, civic loyalty must be persistently 
cultivated, not only a loyalty to the American principles and ideals 
but also a willingness to make sacrifices for them. Good citizenship 
calls for intelligent action, not mere lip service. 

Teachers of America must create attitudes of cooperation essential to 
national unity and at the same time develop the creative initiative and 
independence essential to national progress so that our morale may 
have a sound foundation that will enable our republic to endure all 
stress and strain. 

The great teachers of all faiths in school must encourage religious 
feeling and practice as a foundation of moral conduct. As Horace 
Mann once said, “However deserving of attention may be the econom- 
ical view of the value of education, yet it is one that dwindles into in- 
significance when compared with those loftier and more sacred attri- 
butes of spiritual education.” 

The teacher who molds the mental capacities of children must be a 
skilled operator, trained in the job of making thinking people out of 
them. It is true that teachers must acquire the necessary skills, but to 
be a resourceful guide of learners, teachers must be broadly educated 
persons. DOROTHY BUTLER 

State Teachers College 
Johnson City, Tennessee 
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Vv 


A teacher in war time should be fully equipped in his field of work 
and possess a broad general educational background. Any teacher in 
this period should possess a dynamic personality in order that he may 
have maximum influence upon his pupils. His personality traits should 
be highly inspirational in order that the pupils will follow his advice, 
not only in school work, but also in important decisions of everyday 
life. 

During these days, a teacher must be socially minded. He must be 
able to influence the life of the pupils, as well as that of the community 
in order that our war program may get efficient cooperation. He must 
be able to instill into the minds of the pupils a sacrificial spirit which 
will entail strict self-discipline. 

The war-time teacher must be physically, mentally, emotionally, and 
morally stable in order to direct the learning processes of pupils in a 
constructive channel. 

Any teacher now needs to have such a faith in the triumph of de- 
mocracy that he can keep the morale of the pupils at a high level. By 
doing this he can contribute much to our total war program. 

B. C. MOSS 
Western Carolina Teachers College 
Cullowhee, North Carolina 


vi 

Good teachers are the concern of everyone. In a world at war and 
with the rapid shifting of responsibility for child care from parents, 
who are now engaged in war work, to teachers, it is now, more than 
ever, imperative to have better qualified teachers. Teachers must pos- 
sess native ability, scholarship, training, health, personality, and ethical 
and religious character. 

Because native ability is one of the most significant indexes of suc- 
cess in teaching, many teacher-training institutions require evidence of 
it in applicants. 

Given a certain amount of native ability, what next? Is it fair in 
this world of turmoil to subject plastic minds to the unskilled and un- 
trained? It has been argued that knowledge of a subject enables one 
to teach it. The fallibility of this argument is well known, for we 
realize that some knowledge of teaching is essential. General training 
should emphasize the complexity and oneness of life, should give more 
confidence to the future teacher, and make him a broadly educated 
and cultured person, rather than a narrow and cloistered pedagogue. 
Education should never terminate. Since schools are insisting upon 
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teachers able to do more than teach in traditional subject fields, ability 
to direct recreational activities has become an important requirement. 

Knowledge and training mean little without “a sound mind in a 
sound body.” A sound physical organism is the basis for a dynamic, 
wholesome personality. Personality, a quality highly essential to 
success, may be defined as that which differentiates one from others. 
Not only should the teacher develop a pleasing personality in himself, 
but he should aim to develop such traits in his pupils, thereby enabling 
them to make the necessary social adjustments. A fortunate aspect is 
that practically every trait is within our control. 

The teacher may develop sympathy, humor, fairness, and other ad- 
mirable traits, yet there is something lacking unless he is deeply relig- 
ious. It is the high privilege of the teacher to generate and foster the 
ideal. 

Children should be trained to overcome the greed, hatred, and selfish- 
ness that are overpowering the world today. Appreciation of peace, 
forgiveness, and love should be instilled in the minds of those who 
some day will rule a war-weary world. Only in a world where confi- 
dence and trust are maintained will there be peace, liberty, and de- 


ee BETTY JEAN KENNEDY 
Harris Teachers College 
St. Louis, Missouri 


vii 

When nations are engaged in a war such as the present one, every- 
thing is changed. Just so, the status of teaching should be readjusted. 
The qualifications expected of teachers during peace time are not 
sufficient. Teachers should possess traits, abilities, and knowledges 
beyond those usually considered adequate. 

As a nation we have marched out and beyond the time when training 
pupils for good citizenship is merely teaching them to be honest and 
law-abiding. Therefore, one of the traits of a superior teacher should 
be her ability to confront the students with problems to be worked out 
that pertain to the economic and social betterment of our country. 

The professional teacher will possess the ability to determine what 
the educational priorities are in his particular field. Not only does he 
have to know “what is important” but “what is of first importance.” 
Among these priorities should be found such items as the promotion of 
health and physical efficiency and the protection of the ideals of de- 
mocracy against war hazards. 

An excellent qualification for teachers to possess is the desire to 
attend educational meetings and continue professional growth in serv- 
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ice. Contacts with prominent persons in the field of education are 
made in this manner. Many cities are situated near a college where 
graduate work can be obtained. In other communities, school authori- 
ties sponsor extension courses, form study committees, and bring in 
outside speakers. We, as teachers, will do a great deal to put teaching 
on the plane that it should be if we take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity. 

The ability to teach international relations is an important qualifica- 
tion for instructors. Students are growing up in a world of hate, and 
they are looking to their teachers for the “whys” and “hows” in such a 
perplexed society. In many families where the mothers and fathers 
are engaged in defense industries, the children must find security in 
the calm and sympathetic understanding of their instructors. Yes, if 
we ever needed professional leaders in the classrooms we need them 


— MARY ELIZABETH NEEL 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


SYMPOSIUM GROUP IV 


TOPIC: 
THE MORALE OF TEACHERS IN A WORLD AT WAR 


i 

America is at war! To meet the dangers that our democracy is 
facing in this crisis, we as a nation must mobilize not only our military, 
naval, industrial, technical, economic, and material resources, but our 
mental, ethical, and emotional forces, as well. Tanks and guns and 
planes must be supplemented by the equally potent ingredient—com- 
pounded out of faith, hope, zeal, will, and confidence—of morale, a 
weapon of war which should be carried for the duration by every citi- 
zen of the land. 

Especially fitted by training, by position, and by personality to build 
intelligent understanding of the crucial issues of our time, the teacher 
becomes in time of war the mightiest force in the leadership of be- 
wildered youth. Such leadership must come from persons inspired by 
the grandeur of their task, from characters aflame with zealous appre- 
ciation of the greatness of our democracy. 

Without hysteria, without disillusionment, without cynicism, the 
teaching profession must transform complacency into living dynamic 
patriotism; it must implant in the fertile minds of youth the concept 
of a world order in which the peace of free men will not again be de- 
stroyed by international lawlessness; it must erect, on the smoldering 
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ruins of the present conflagration, a better structure of democracy in 
which the children of today may live tomorrow. 

Let us as teachers accept this challenge to our patriotism, our intelli- 
gence, and our character. Let us as teachers so conduct ourselves that 
“every classroom may become a citadel and every teacher a strategic 
officer.” 

JEAN GWIN 
Bethel College 
McKenzie, Tennessee 


ii 

Morale, as defined by the Educational Policies Commission, is a state 
of mind characterized by confidence and courage—the unshaken confi- 
dence in beliefs and ideals and the courage to practice them in our 
daily living. Morale depends upon confidence, courage, ideals, toler- 
ance, and cooperation. These spiritual realities must be supported by 
spiritual agencies, the church, the home, and the school. 

We, as educators, are a part of all these agencies, but our responsi- 
bility lies primarily in the school. The mental and emotional reac- 
tions of the child are inspired to a very large extent by the teacher in 
the classroom. In no part of the system is this more evident than in 
the primary grades which I have chosen for my own field of service. 
It is in these formative years that the child is ready to accept without 
question the teacher as his ideal, and he readily becomes the dominat- 
ing influence in his life. His success or failure in teaching and prac- 
ticing the ideals of good leadership and morale will be far-reaching in 
the lives of those entrusted to his care. 

In this time of national emergency and emotional unrest, we need 
level-headed, clear-thinking teachers who can face their tasks with 
abiding faith, confidence, and courage. Teachers of all grade levels 
need to be reassured of the value of their work and be given renewed 
confidence in their own ability to render indispensable service. It is 
very easy at this time for teachers to be lured away from the classroom 
into seemingly more colorful types of activity in the name of national 
loyalty and patriotism. Whatever the future holds in store for us, the 
work of the classroom teacher and the education of boys and girls must 
go on. 

The teacher should possess continued faith in the cause of right and 
liberty, and he should put supreme confidence in our chosen leaders to 
bring us to victory. His attitude should be one of intelligent hope and 
optimism, and he should teach and practice patriotism and loyalty to 
our country at all times. His pupils will be ready to share his en- 
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thusiasm and they will catch his spirit of optimism. To the very small 
child these expressions of faith and love at the time may be of little 
value intellectually, but emotionally they will prove to be of profound 
significance. 

The morale of the teacher should be reflected continually in his spirit 
of work. He may find it helpful at times to become so absorbed in his 
task of teaching and guiding the activities of youth that he loses sight 
of the larger perspective of life. Teachers along with those in other 
walks of life will be called upon again and again to make greater sacri- 
fices, contribute more time, more talent, and more money to the win- 
ning of the war. They will be put to the extreme test, but they should 
not let the extent of their endeavors nor the quality of their work be 
affected. 

Teachers perhaps more than any other group should learn and teach 
the spirit of tolerance. War leads to hate, retaliation, and a desire to 
destroy and kill. It will be left to the teachers in the classroom to help 
keep alive the spark of brotherly love and good will in the hearts of 
men. The spirit and teachings of Jesus must ultimately prevail. The 
boys and girls of this generation must be prepared to accept a new and 
growing faith and be ready to work toward a better and more lasting 
democracy. 

It is sincerely hoped that in this period of national crisis the teachers 
of our commonwealth will have the faith, confidence, and courage to 
do their part nobly and well. It is believed that they will be alert in 
helping keep up the morale necessary for victory and that they will 
support the agencies of the church, the home, and the school in pre- 
serving our American way of life. 

DONNA TROXELL 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri 


iii 

The teacher’s position is one that carries with it many obligations 
and responsibilities. To meet these obligations and responsibilities the 
teacher must be a well-rounded, well-adjusted individual. Today a 
greater responsibility rests with teachers than ever before. We teach- 
ers have most important functions which we must perform in this 
crisis. We must rededicate ourselves to the youth in our charge. We 
must prepare them for effective life in a changing world. 

At this time many teachers are leaving the profession. Positions 
paying higher salaries and giving year-round work are drawing teach- 
ers from their profession. On those of us who continue in the profes- 
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sion rests a greater responsibility. With us is left the task of directing 
the development of youth along constructive lines of citizenship. In 
my opinion a teacher can serve her country in no better capacity than 
this. 

The people of the community look to the teacher for guidance and 
leadership in educational, recreational, and church activities. The 
manner in which the teacher accepts his responsibility for leadership 
in these activities will determine to a great extent the progress of the 
community. The teacher is considered a leader in all activities of the 
community. 

A statement by John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of 
Education, seems to sum up the position of a teacher as a morale 
builder. 

“The morale of our nation is the sum total of the morale of 
its 132,000,000 individuals. Morale is a matter of the indi- 
vidual’s spirit. Consequently we have a right to expect that 
those institutions concerned with the development of indi- 
viduals—the schools and colleges—will help to build individ- 
ual morale and in so doing build national morale.” 

MARTHA LANE FREEDLE 
Austin Peay Normal School 
Clarksville, Tennessee 


iv 

Webster defines morale as the “state of mind with reference to con- 
fidence, courage, zeal, and the like, especially of a number of persons 
associated in some enterprise.” 

The teacher who would influence the lives of the youth and the com- 
munity for good must first have the proper attitudes toward himself, 
his country, his neighbors, and God. As has been said, “The problem 
of making the democratic spirit prevail in these dark days of hostility 
and uncertainty falls chiefly to education. In this we become the 
torch bearers of freedom, the sentinels of democracy, as we avail our- 
selves of the opportunities provided in the home, the church, the school 
and the community to grow to our full stature while at the same time 
we learn how to live and learn to play and work with other people for 
the best interests of each and all. We must be willing to sacrifice all 
that we have in order to preserve for the future generations the Chris- 
tian way of life.” 

Three important factors are operative in the morale of teachers. 
The first and most essential factor is faith in God. We must be willing 
to stand against the whole world to obey the teachings of Christ. The 
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second factor is faith in democracy as we understand it and know it. 
Democracy recognizes the worth of the individual and gives to him the 
opportunity to choose his own way of life. The third factor is faith in 
our fellowman. We must be willing to help him to realize his full 
possibilities. Christ commanded us “to love thy brother as thyself.” 
As sentinels of democracy we must heed this commandment. 
Democracy has been defined as the form of government in which we 
live and let live, but I like the definition of Edwin Markham: “De- 
mocracy is that form of government in which we live and help live.” 


KENNETH R. MULLINS 
East Central State College 
Ada, Oklahoma 


Vv 

Echoed throughout our nation at war and in preparation for defense 
is the word “training” and both preceding and along with training is 
“morale.” The teacher is the very instigator of training and can be 
the model and fountain of morale. 

Teaching is indeed a vital defense task and we who are volunteering 
in this fighting force are commissioned officers in the ranks of learning 
as we plan and conduct our campaigns for the defense of our ideals 
now and for our life in the future. 

Just as army and navy officers realize that their own spirit is re- 
flected in their men, a teacher can diffuse an atmosphere of zeal and 
confidence that will pervade a whole classroom, a whole school, an 
entire community. Before he.can build up any degree of morale among 
his students, however, he must be possessed of a feeling and under- 
standing of the times, a conviction for the principles and purposes for 
which we are fighting, and faith in himself and in those with whom he 
works. In regard to the profession he must feel that he shares in the 
common destiny of the nation and that he is performing active and im- 
portant duties of citizenship. For this greater, more influential morale, 
a teacher must have poise—the poise that comes from good physical 
and mental health, ability, economic security, the joy of associating 
with others, and a high purpose. 

The teacher must build higher ideals and conceptions of living 
through the ordinary procedures of the classroom. Then and then only 
may he march in the ranks of the teaching profession toward the prin- 
ciples of freedom and progress. 

JUANITA GENTRY 
Murray State Teachers College 
Murray, Kentucky 








A MOTHER LOOKS AT TEACHER RESPONSIBILITY 


MRS. WILLIAM L. MISER 
Editor, Tennessee Parent-Teacher 


When the world is torn by hatreds, when mothers and fathers are 
gripped by strong emotional tensions, when hatreds flourish in the 
world about us, when selfishness rears its ugly head for private profit 
in an age of public need, that is when the need for an educated citizen- 
ry is the greatest. The job of making citizens who take seriously their 
task of contributing to a democratic society is harder than ever before, 
and at the same time more urgent. A trained mind, unselfish devotion 
to a cause, sense of fair play, and a willingness to share with his fellow- 
men all go into the making of a citizen of a democracy. If democracy 
is to persist, these qualities must survive, and must be a part of the 
training of every boy and girl. 

Even though these are the contributions of the home to society, the 
fact remains that many homes are not making this contribution. Upon 
the teacher is placed the responsibility of starting where the home 
leaves off, of taking the clay in whatever condition it happens to be 
and making of it a work of art. The fact that teachers are accepting 
this task without recriminations and without blame, and seriously 
undertaking this stupendous task, sometimes with the help of homes, 
but often in spite of them, is the greatest evidence of the fact that 
teachers have accepted a professional standard, in which they may 
well be proud. 

Of the many responsibilities placed upon teachers, three stand out 
as significant; there is the responsibility to the child, the responsibility 
to the profession, and to the community. 

The teacher’s first obligation to the child is to treat him as an indi- 
vidual. A child comes to him each morning not an open page upon 
which new bits of knowledge may be inscribed, but as a little bundle 
of attitudes acquired before he starts to school at all. He had to go 
back and wash his ears a second time, when no one was going to see 
them anyway; he had to eat something whose only virtue was that it 
was good for him; his clothes were sissified; one of the neighborhood 
girls insisted upon walking to school. with him; and to top it off, his 
mother with a fond pat on the shoulder had assured him that she 
would not fail to come for him after school, so that he would not have 
to cross the street alone. Out of this collection of real tragedies, must 
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come a successful day, and it must come from some insight and under- 
standing on the part of the teacher. 

Side by side with this child will be one of that hopefully large group 
whose morning was serene, and whose whole outlook is poised and 
happy. With this mixture of attitudes, each class presents its own 
peculiar problems; and in spite of this mixture, each class must learn 
self-control, fair play, and the concern for his fellows. A teacher’s day 
must move along with enough elasticity to take care of individual 
needs, and yet by a fairly rigid program. It is to the teacher we look 
for the maintenance of poise and stability in an age of emotional de- 
bauch, and be it said to his credit that he is making good. 

His responsibility to the child does not end with the emotional needs, 
however. Perhaps his most important obligation is to give understand- 
ing to confused minds. He must find that spot where understanding 
stops and acceptance begins; he must find that region where he and 
the child speak a common language, and start his teaching right there. 
All too often has there been a spot marked with a red X where the 
child ceased to understand. Real learning and real teaching start right 
there. Parrot-like learning by rote takes place till that gap is bridged. 
A statement released by the United States Commissioner of Education 
says that ten million men in the first year of the draft were lost to 
their best war efforts because they could not understand what they 
read. They were functionally illiterate. They could not understand. 
No democracy functions till its citizens have understanding. The 
whole structure of self government is based upon the premise that men 
are intelligent and have understanding. 

Consciousness of understanding, no matter in how slight a degree, 
will give confidence. Every child must succeed somewhere. He can- 
not fail all of the time. Perhaps he will fail in books, but that is not 
all of life. It is the teacher’s responsibility to find the place where he 
can succeed. It may be that his only ability is in turning handsprings, 
and if so, let him turn them as often as possible. No matter at what 
level his intelligence lies, success must crown his efforts. 

The fact that the teacher of today is meeting this need even in the 
midst of a fairly rigid program handed down to him is token enough 
that he has accepted the seriousness of his job and that by this has 
tacitly acknowledged an attitude of professionalism. He himself has 
in large measure tabooed the hit-run style of teaching; he has shared 
in play, recreation, and student enterprise. He has recognized the 
child’s native love of affection and shared confidence. They have be- 
come friends, and both are richer for it. 

Professional dignity also connotes a pride in the other men and 
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women of the profession, a sense of common loss and common gain 
when they lose and gain. Mutual helpfulness, giving counsel without 
meddling, withholding criticism of destructive nature, tipping off new 
teachers concerning traditions and customs of the community, helping 
him to integrate socially in his neighborhood, all tend to give greater 
professional consciousness and a greater feeling of common enterprise. 
Professional rating comes to those teachers who think of themselves 
as engaged in a common job. He cannot think of his professionaliza- 
tion till he conceives of himself as bound by the ethics of the profes- 
sion, as much as he is bound by the moral standards of his family 
whether he will or no. He will fight for the lifting of salary level for 
his group as he would for himself. He will realize that what affects 
education in his little district of Mud Hollow will affect the standards 
of education of the whole. When the teachers stand or fall together, 
and bear a sense of responsibility for the fellows in the ranks, then 
will the world look upon their calling as a profession. 

And again, professional dignity will be added unto them when the 
time comes when they may accept their obligation in community 
leadership. This nation stands alone, in its attitude concerning teach- 
ers in public life, or in political and community efforts. We lift our 
communal eyebrow when any member of the teaching group seems 
to be too much interested in the making of the laws under which he 
lives, or when any one of them works too vigorously for the selection 
of the right people to govern and to lead. But unfortunately, not an 
eyebrow lifts when a bootlegger or one guilty of election frauds as- 
sumes the prerogative of dictator, or busies himself about affairs of 
legislation. 

We expect the citizens of tomorrow to gain from their teachers an 
insight into their responsibilities in affairs of government; we expect 
them to get from those same teachers the idea that it matters tre- 
mendously whether they do their part or not; and to get the idea that 
they must participate in governmental affairs. We want them to gain 
an ability to defend the democratic practices, and to feel that without 
their interest and participation, democracy is the loser. All of this we 
expect from teachers who are, by law and tradition, denied the right to 
be participants, themselves. In fact we expect the child to learn by 
imitation the basic ideals of participation in legislative affairs from a 
class of people who are all but disfranchised, who have no freedom of 
speech, no freedom of press, who cannot share nor advocate. Is it any 
wonder that the boys and girls of today know very little about the 
obligations of citizens? In a debate with a Nazi they might come off 
second best, for lack of understanding of what democracy is trying to 
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accomplish. 

To be sure, we have laws, the Hatch Act and a lot of unnamed bans 
on teacher participation. But the value of these measures must be 
chalked up on a ledger against the fact that the boys and girls are 
growing to manhood and womanhood without holding dear the tradi- 
tions of democratic practice. For that reason essentially un-American 
practices get by in government, and situations arise which defeat the 
very purposes for which our nation was founded. If democracy is to 
survive as a pattern of life, it will have to be because of the determina- 
tion of the children of today to share the burden of self government. 
If the priceless privilege of the ballot is to be saved for men, it will be 
because the teachers have taught the sacred obligation of participation. 

Teachers will realize the real professionalization when they possess 
the essential freedom which is the birthright of all Americans. So 
when teachers themselves regard their jobs seriously, accept their re- 
sponsibilities to childhood, to their fellows and to their communities, 
they need have no concern about their professional status. When their 
attitudes are professional, they have professional status. That day is 
here. If parents would do as well with their obligations, a bright day 
would be dawning for childhood. 


THE PROFESSIONALIZATION OF TEACHING 
IN A WORLD AT WAR 


A SUMMARY 


JOSEPH ROEMER 
Dean, Peabody College 


I find myself at a loss to know just how to approach this problem of 
summarization tonight. It has been very interesting to notice that 
there was running all through the various addresses and papers the 
subtile undercurrent thought or influence: What can we do to help win 
the war? Every talk, panel, or discussion has been dominated by this 
idea. 

Another noticeable thing about this conference has been the great 
earnestness of the participants. This phase of the conference has been 
most pleasing and satisfactory to me. Recently I ran across a little 
squib entitled, “A Recipe for Making a aeaenee, ” which I feel would 
be appropriate here. It follows: 
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“Select a young, a pleasing personality; trim off all manner- 
isms of voice, dress or deportment; pour over it a mixture of 
equal parts of the wisdom of Solomon, the courage of young 
David, the strength of Samson, and the patience of Job. Sea- — 
son with the salt of experience, the pepper of animation, the 
oil of sympathy, and a dash of humor. Stew for about four 
years in a hot classroom, testing occasionally with the fork of 
criticism thrust in by a superintendent or principal. When 
done to a turn, garnish with a small salary and serve to the 
community while hot.” 

Running all through this conference also has been the recurring 
phrase, “we should professionalize our work.” It occurred to me it 
might help us clarify our thinking a bit if we set out in clear-cut fash- 
ion a good definition of a profession. Perhaps a good way to do this 
would be to enumerate some of the criteria of a profession and then 
stand up beside these the occupation of teaching and see if it measures 
up to a profession. At least eight acceptable criteria of a profession 


1. Has it a growing, developing, well organized body of scientific 

knowledge? 

2. Has it a wide range of technical skills? 

3. Does it require a long process of technical preparation? 

4. Does it afford permanent membership based on careful selection 

and logical authorization to practice? 

5. Does it offer a life career in challenging work? 

6. Does it offer financial reward and security sufficient to attract 

and hold superior people? 

7. Does it require in a high degree the human virtues of unselfish- 

ness and altruism? 

8. Does it inculcate a high sense of individual responsibility? 

I believe you will agree with me that our work as educators, when 
judged by the above eight criteria, will measure up well as a growing, 
promising, young, yet old, profession. 

After following closely the discussions throughout these two days I 
want to give you five generalizations which I have formed which par- 
tially, at least, summarize the thought of the conference. If we are 
to professionalize teaching: 

1. There must be a breadth of training for teachers to insure a 
broad, liberal, cultural outlook on life and an attitude toward educa- 
tion which will prevent them from becoming narrow or provincial. 

2. Character education must be first and foremost in all considera- 
tions. We must firmly believe that manhood and womanhood are 
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basic considerations, no matter what type of training is considered. 

3. Any education to be essential must be democratic. Stated an- 
other way democratic ideals must be paramount if education is to be 
considered worthy. 

4. Training in leadership must be carefully safeguarded. Perhaps 
the greatest need in American education today is better trained leaders. 

5. The maintenance of high morale is paramount in American edu- 
cation today. We have seen this trait put to the acid test recently in 
such activities as: sugar rationing, rubber-salvaging, gas rationing (in 
certain sections), selling war bonds and stamps, and the like. Every 
loyal American should feel proud of the way the teaching profession 
has responded to these patriotic responsibilities. ~ 

6. War work should be professionalized. This means we would ap- 
proach it in an attitude of mind that would turn a task of drudgery into 
one filled with professional insight and purpose. To illustrate: A cer- 
tain elementary school teacher was very outspoken in her complaint 
about having to spend so many extra hours of time carrying out the 
sugar rationing program set up by the government. To her it was 
hours of drudgery that she performed simply because the government 
asked her to do it. Another teacher in the same building seized upon 
this opportunity to bring new ideas into her teaching work. Imme- 
diately she raised the question with her children: Where does sugar 
come from? How does it get to America? Who raises it in these for- 
eign countries? How much is raised in the United States? What is 
the difference between sugar raised in foreign countries and sugar 
raised at home? This in turn led to studies of geographical signifi- 
cance. Trade routes, transportation problems, marketing problems 
and other matters came up for discussion and use. The problem which 
started out with many possibilities of long, hard hours of work re- 
solved itself into a glorious opportunity to teach in a new way many 
of the old facts found in the elementary school. 

7. Above all, teachers should be liberal minded and cooperative. 
They should strive to see the other man’s point of view. It is in this 
spirit that teaching is going to become an aggressive, wide awake, 
challenging vocation instead of one narrowing down to the routine 
activities of lifeless pedagogy. Teachers must be ever alert to catch- 
ing the other man’s point of view, seeing his problems, and trying to 
adjust their thinking to his way of seeing things. 

8. Teaching as a vocation must ever be regarded as important and 
very essential even though done in an atmosphere of quietness, un- 
heralded by popular acclaim. -I believe I have detected an attitude on 
the part of many of you to feel that the work of the teacher is of such 
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a nature that it will always be done by people who are not seeking the 
spotlight or who are not eager to achieve fame and notoriety. Of 
course, this is frequently misunderstood by the world. Because it is 
not a type of service that seeks public acclaim some have placed on it 
an entirely wrong evaluation. To such people the work of teaching 
has been aptly expressed in these words: 

“Some people’s conception of a school is a place where a 
little girl, for a little time, teaches a little knowledge, for a 
little while, to a little group of little children, for a little salary, 
in a little red schoolhouse.” 

Of course, such an attitude of mind and such a spirit will never lead 
to the professionalization of teaching. One speaker on this program, 
in trying to give the proper perspective to young people who are con- 
templating teaching, made a statement which I am quoting in full. I 
believe I can say that the spirit expressed in this statement is typical 
of what went on in most of the discussion groups of the past two days 
and what we are pleased to feel is the type of thing that will develop 
teaching as a profession. 

“The job of being a teacher will become a profession of teaching 
when those who are in it are proud of their calling, are dedicated to it. 
When they are imbued with the dignity of their calling, not smug, or 
conceited, not cringing to the whim of some clique, but conscious of 
their mission, confident of the value of their message to their com- 
munity, bearing the problems of their communities upon their shoul- 
ders, as a doctor does in an epidemic, then will the pride of the com- 
munity in their teachers, be the laying on of hands that stamps it as a 
profession.” 

Before closing this part of the summary I want to leave with you a 
quotation on this point by one of the great teachers of all time, Henry 
Van Dyke. To me he has put it in a masterly way when he said: 

“I sing the praise of the Unknown Teacher. Great Generals 
win campaigns, but it is the Unknown Soldier who wins the 
war. Famous educators plan new systems of pedagogy, but 
it is the Unknown Teacher who delivers and guides the young. 
For him no trumpets blare, no chariots wait, no golden decora- 
tions are decreed. He keeps the watch along the borders of 
darkness and makes the attack on the trenches of ignorance 
and folly. Patient in his daily duty, he strives to conquer the 
evil powers which are the enemies of youth. He awakens 
sleeping spirits. He quickens the indolent, encourages the 
eager, and steadies the unstable. He communicates his own 
joy in learning, and shares with boys and girls the best treas- 
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ures of his mind. He lights many candles which, in later 
years, will shine back to cheer him. This is his reward. 
Knowledge may be gained from books; but the love of knowl- 
edge is transmitted only by personal contact. No one has de- 
served better of the Republic than the Unknown Teacher.” 

Finally, may I bring my summary to a conclusion by saying that we 
are facing a future filled with a challenge which calls for great cour- 
age, cool thinking, and trained intellects. Democracy is in the balance, 
and only an intelligent citizenry will save it from ruin. We are 
strengthening our army and navy, and expanding our air forces as 
rapidly as we possibly can, but we must realize that these are only 
temporary safeguards. In the final analysis we know that our only 
salvation rests in an educated people. As long as the great mass of 
our people reads intelligently, thinks clearly, and maintains an active, 
vigorous interest in our government, we have nothing to fear from 
outside forces. It is the inside forces of ignorance, indifference, and 
greed, which we must strive to overcome. They constitute our real 
threat. 

To me the future looks safe. With about twenty million future citi- 
zens in our elementary schools; with nearly eight million in our sec- 
ondary schools; and with about a million and a half in our colleges and 
universities, working under an educational philosophy dominated with 
the idea of the necessity for independent thinking on the part of the 
educated individual, we are recruiting an invincible army, a thinking 
citizenry, that will not be led astray by dictators. The army is being 
recruited. The most urgent need is for trained, intelligent, patriotic 
leaders, in every hamlet of the land—men and women who are willing 
to give of themselves without stint and without thought of selfish re- 
turn. It is to you, and others like you, young, trained, vigorous, and 
patriotic that we look for the supreme leadership that will save our 
democracy for the greater achievements of tomorrow. 











A CATALOGUE STUDY OF THE FACULTY OF THE 
WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
1892-1940 


HERBERT KIMMEL, 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 


A study of the 48 annual catalogues of the Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina’ reveals some interesting facts 
concerning its faculty.2 These facts are of interest not only because 
of their local significance but also because of their more general 
bearing, for the faculty of this institution is without doubt typical 
of the faculties of the state institutions of which the Woman’s College 
is a representative. 


The school opened in 1892 with a faculty of 15 members which 
had increased by 1940 to 234 members, or to approximately 16 times 
its original size. The turnover in the personnel of the faculty had been 
such that 921 different people had been connected with the institution 
as faculty members. In other words, 687 of these 921 different people 
had left the institution for one reason or another before its 48th year. 


Table I below shows the number of years of service given by mem- 
bers of the faculty who were each year: (a) carried over from the 
previous year; (b) added at the beginning of, or during the year; 
(c) employed during the year; and (d) withdrawn during or at the end 
of the year. 


*The Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina was established 
by legislative act in 1891 as the Normal and Industrial School which opened 
its doors in the fall of 1892. In 1897 the legislature changed the name of the 
institution to the State Normal and Industrial College. Then, in 1919, it 
changed it to the North Carolina College for Women. And, finally, in 1932, 
as a result of its having become a part of the University of North Carolina 
the year before, it became the Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina. Its first president, Dr. Charles Duncan Mclver, served until his 
death in 1906. He was succeeded by Dr. Julius I. Foust who served as 
president until the college became a part of the University of North Carolina 
when he became vice president under Dr. Frank Porter Graham, President 
of the University of North Carolina. With Dr. Foust’s resignation in 1934, 
Dr. Walter Clinton Jackson was elected dean of administration. 

*The term “faculty” in this study includes the presidents, deans, registrars, 
treasurers, comptroliers, secretaries, physicians, instructors, supervisors, li- 
brarians, dietitians, counselors, nurses, superintendents of buildings and 
grounds, etc. 
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TABLE I 
Number of Years of Service Rendered 
by Members of the Faculty 
Carried Over Added at Employed Withdrawn 
from Previous Beginning of or During During or at 
Year During Year Year End of Year 
Year 

1892-1893 0 15 15 4 
1893-1894 11 7 18 1 
1894-1895 17 3 20 2 / 
1895-1896 18 5 23 5 
1896-1897 18 11 29 3 
1897-1898 26 2 28 2 
1898-1899 26 oS 30 2 
1899-1900 28 5 33 8 
1900-1901 25 8 33 6 
1901-1902 27 8 35 2 
1902-1903 33 5 38 + 
1903-1904 34 10 44 8 
1904-1905 36 9 45 a 
1905-1906 38 12 50 10 
1906-1907 40 9 49 6 
1907-1908 43 12 55 6 
1908-1909 49 9 58 9 
1909-1910 49 11 60 4 
1910-1911 56 10 66 6 
1911-1912 60 5 65 23 
1912-1913 42 11 53 -1* 
1913-1914 54 20 74 14 
1914-1915 60 15 75 10 
1915-1916 65 ‘ 13 78 14 
1916-1917 64 21 85 18 
1917-1918 67 21 88 30 
1918-1919 58 27 85 23 
1919-1920 62 28 90 18 
1920-1921 72 27 99 26 
1921-1922 73 41 114 27 
1922-1923 87 56 143 34 
1923-1924 109 50 159 4014 
1924-1925 118% 53 171% 31% 
1925-1926 140 20 160 34% 
1926-1927 125% 45% 171 17 
1927-1928 154 24 178 15% 
1928-1929 162% 27 189% 26 
1929-1930 163% 30% 194 48 
1930-1931 146 17 163 17 
1931-1932 146 24 170 4% 
1932-1933 165% 6 171% 12% 
1933-1934 159 7 166 11 
1934-1935 155 15% 170% 19% 
1935-1936 151 30 181 ,l4 
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1936-1937 167 25% 193% 20% 
1937-1938 172 47 219 20 
1938-1939 199 27% 226% 18% 
1939-1940 208 19% 22712 

Total 3980% 909 488912 ** 681 


*The -1 is due to the return of 1 more member on leave of absence the 
following year than were withdrawn at the end of this year. 
**Number of years of service given by 921 different people. 


An analysis of Table I shows that the increase in the number of 
faculty members has not been uniform. At 3 different times there 
have been even marked decreases. 

Table I does not show at what time during his or her connection 
with the institution a member of its faculty has been most liable to 
discontinue connections with it. 

Table II, however, shows that the longer an individual has been a 
member of the faculty of the Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina the more likely he has been to continue his services 
with it. 

It is also interesting to note that 265, or 29%, of the 921 persons 
elected to membership on the faculty of the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina during these 48 years had given the in- 
stitution not to exceed 1 year’s service and that 628, or 68%, of this 
number had given it less than 5 years’ service. On the other hand, 
however, 1 member of the faculty had given the institution 48 years 
of service; 1, 46 years; 4 from 40 to 44 years; 2 from 35 to 39 years; 7 
from 30 to 34 years; 9 from 25 to 29 years; 14 from 20 to 24 years; 53 
from 15 to 19% years; 60 from 10 to 14% years; and 142 from 5 to 9% 
years. The average number of years given by the entire number of 
people was 5.3. The average for the 766 women was 5.3— years while 
that of the 155 men was 5.5— years. 


Dividing the 48 years during which the institution had been in exist- 
ence into 3 parts consisting of 15, 15, and 18 years each, we find that, 
of the 113 people who were members of the faculty during the first 15 
years (1892-1907), only 22 possessed degrees. Of this number, 13 held 
bachelor’s degrees only; 2, master’s degrees; 4, the degree doctor of 
medicine; 2, the degree doctor of philosophy; and 1, the honorary 
degree doctor of literature. Although the catalogues issued during 
this period do not give the names of the institutions in all instances 
which granted the degrees, they do show that 5 of the bachelor’s de- 
grees were conferred upon their recipients by the University of North 
Carolina, 2 by Wellesley College, and 1 each by the University of Ten- 
nessee, the Woman’s Medical College of the New York Infirmary, Cor- 
nell University, and Guilford College; 1 master’s degree by the Uni- 
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versity of Tennessee; 3 doctor of medicine degrees by the Woman’s 
Medical College of the New York Infirmary; 1 doctor of philosophy 
degree by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; and the honorary 
degree doctor of literature by the University of North Carolina. 


The catalogues for the next 15 years (1907-1922) do not give the 
names of the institutions from which the members of the faculty for 
that period received their degrees. The number of degrees of each 
kind possessed by the 315 different members of the faculty for that 
period (43 of whom had been members of the faculty during the first 
15 years) is as follows: 


184 bachelor’s degrees 
66 master’s degrees 
7 doctor of medicine degrees 
1 doctor of education degree 
9 doctor of philosophy degrees 
1 honorary doctor of literature degree 
1 honorary doctor of law degree 


The 622 people who had served on the faculty of the Woman’s Col- 
lege during the period from 1922 to 1940 (86 of whom had been con- 
nected with the college as faculty members prior to 1922) had earned 
543 bachelor’s degrees from no less than 174 colleges and universities 
as follows: 


116 from the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 
34 from Columbia University 
19 from the University of North Carolina 
17 from the University of Chicago 
15 from the University of Michigan 
10 from the University of Wisconsin 
9 each from the University of Illinois and George Peabody College for 
Teachers 
8 each from the University of Minnesota and the University of Missouri 
7 from Wellesley College ; 
6 each from Duke University, Mount Holyoke College, Randolph-Macon 
College for Women, and Southwestern College 
5 each from Barnard College, Goucher College, the University of Ten- 
nessee, and William and Mary College 
4 each from Agnes Scott College, Boston University, Brown University, 
Mercer University, the University of Nebraska, Ohio State University, and 
the University of North Dakota 
3 each from Berea College, Cornell University, Grinell College, Georgia 
State College for Women, Indiana University, the University of Kansas, Knox 
College, the State University of Iowa, Pennsylvania State College, Oberlin 
College, the University of Oregon, the University of Texas, and Vassar College 
2 each from 32 different colleges and universities 
1 each from 103 different colleges and universities 
13 each from institutions the names of which were not given 
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These 174 or more colleges and universities are scattered throughout 
at least 37 states and 2 foreign countries. 


This group of 622 people had earned 295 master’s degrees from at 
least 61 institutions of higher learning as follows: 

104 from Columbia University 

18 from the University of Chicago 

16 from the University of North Carolina 


11 each from the University of Michigan and the University of Illinois 
9 from the University of Wisconsin 


7 each from George Peabody College for Teachers and Harvard University 
6 from the State University of Iowa 


5 each from Cornell University, Duke University, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and the University of Missouri 


4 each from Brown University, Mount Holyoke College, Radcliffe College, 
the University of Nebraska, and the University of Pittsburgh 


3 each from Smith College, Iowa State College, the University of California, 
and the University of Virginia 


2 each from Northwestern University, Vanderbilt University, Princeton 
University, the University of Rochester, Syracuse University, Randolph- 
Macon College for Women, the North Carolina State College, the University 


of Minnesota, Middlebury College, the University of Tennessee, and the 
University of Georgia 


1 from each of 28 other institutions 
4 from institutions the names of which were not given 


Of this latter group, 5 possessed honorary doctor’s degrees and 68 
possessed earned doctor’s degrees. Of the 5 who had had honorary 
degrees conferred upon them, 1 had had 3 LL.D. degrees, a D.Litt. 
degree, and a D.C.L. degree conferred upon him, 2 had had LL.D. de- 
grees granted to them, 1 a L.H.D. degree, and 1 a Mus.D. degree. These 
degrees had been bestowed upon their recipients by Birmingham- 
Southern University, Catawba College, Columbia University, Davidson 
College, Duke University, Mercer University, the University of North 
Carolina, and Wake Forrest College. Of the 68 earned doctor’s de- 
grees conferred upon as many people, 56 were Ph.D. degrees, 1 a 
D de U de Paris degree, 1 an Ed.D. degree, 1 a D.Sc. degree, and 9 were 
M.D. degrees. These 68 degrees were granted by 27 different institu- 
tions of higher learning as follows: 


8 each by Columbia University and Johns Hopkins University 

7 by the University of Chicago 

6 by the University of North Carolina 

4 by the State University of Iowa 

3 each by Harvard University, the University of Michigan, the University 
of Pennsylvania, and the University of Virginia 

2 each by Cornell University, the University of Illinois, the University of 
Minnesota, and the University of Wisconsin 

1 each by Boston University, Brown University, Bryn Mawr College, Duke 
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University, George Peabody College for Teachers, Iowa State College, the 
University of Munich, the University of Nebraska, Northwestern University, 
the University of Paris, the University of Rochester, Syracuse University, 
the Woman’s Medical College of the New York Infirmary, and the University 
of Wurzburg. 

1 by an institution the name of which was not given 

The average number of years elapsing between the granting of the 
various degrees was as follows: 

4.7 years between the bachelor’s and master’s degrees in the case of 274 
persons 

6 years between the master’s and doctor’s degrees in the case of 54 
persons 

6 years between the bachelor’s and doctor’s degrees in the case of 11 
persons 6 of whom were doctors of medicine. 

The greatest number of years elapsing between the granting of a 
bachelor’s degree and the granting of a master’s degree to any one 
person was 28, the smallest 0. 

The greatest number of years elapsing between the granting of a 
master’s degree and the granting of a doctor’s degree to any one per- 
son was 26, the smallest 1. 

The present method of ranking instructors as professors, associate 
professors, assistant professors, instructors, and assistants was not in- 
augurated at the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 
until the beginning of the last 18 years. 28 persons were given the rank 
of professor immediately, 16 were elected to the faculty as professors 
during the last 17 years, and 19 were promoted to the rank of professor 
from that of associate professor during the same period. 17 persons 
were given the rank of associate professor to begin with, 23 were 
elected to the faculty as associate professors during the last 17 years, 
and 39 were promoted to this rank from a lower rank* during this 
period. 7 persons were given the rank of assistant professor at once, 
55 were appointed as assistant professors during the following 17 years, 
and 53 were promoted to this rank from the rank of instructor during 
this time. 54 were given the rank of instructor at the outset, 230 were 
appointed as instructors during the ensuing 17 years, and 3 were pro- 
moted to the rank of instructor from that of assistant during this 
period. 3 were appointed assistants to begin with, and 34 were elected 
to the rank of assistant during the last 17 years. 

A total of 94 different persons on the instructional staff of the 
Woman’s College were promoted during the last 17 years—76 once, 
16 twice, and 2 thrice—making a total of 114 promotions. 

The 19 members of the faculty who were promoted from the rank of 


*In only one instance, was a member of the faculty promoted from the 
rank of instructor to the rank of associate professor. 
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associate professor to that of professor retained the rank of associate 
professor for an average of 2.6 years. The 38 persons who were pro- 
moted from the rank of assistant professor to that of associate pro- 
fessor held the rank of assistant professor for an average of 4.2 years. 
And the 53 members of the faculty who were promoted from the rank 
of instructor to that of assistant professor held the rank of instructor 
for an average of 3.6 years. 

The relation existing between the highest degree and the rank of 
the members of the teaching staff for the 3lst., 36th., 41st., and 46th. 
years, for example, is shown by the following percentage tables: 


3lst Year (1922) 


Doctor’s Master’s Bachelor’s No 
Degree Degree Degree Degree Total 
Professors ........ 5% 10% 7% 4% 26% 
Associate 
Professors ...... 3 8 3 2 16 
Assistant 
Professors ...... 1 2 2 2 7 
Instructors ........ 0 20 20 8 48 
Assistants ......... 0 0 3 0 3 
Ear ees 9% 40% 35% 16% 100% 
36th Year (1927) 
Doctor’s Master’s _ Bachelor’s No 
Degree Degree Degree Degree Total 
Professors ........ 10% “13% 4% 2% 29% 
Associate 
Professors ...... 5 11 2 2 20 
Assistant 
Professors ...... 0 15 4 1 20 
Instructors ........ 0 7 16 4 27 
Assistants ......... 0 0 4 0 4 
__ | ea epee 15% 46% 30% 9% 100% 
4lst Year (1932) 
Doctor’s Master’s _ Bachelor’s No 
Degree Degree Degree Degree Total 
Professors ........ 10% 12% 3% 2% 27% 
Associate 
Professors ...... 4 12 2 1 19 
Assistant 
Professors ...... 2 12 2 0 16 
Instructors ........ 0 17 16 2 35 
Assistants ......... 0 1 2 0 3 
| ae 16% 54% 25% 5% 100% 
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46th Year (1937) 


Doctor’s Master’s _ Bachelor’s No 
Degree Degree Degree Degree Total 
Professors 10% 12% 4% 0% 26% 
Associate 
Professors 4 15 2 1 22 
Assistant 
Professors 5 17 2 0 24 
Instructors Mh 5 8 8 2 23 
Assistants ...... 0 0 5 0 5 
Total 24% 52% 21% 3% 100% 


The facts presented in this article speak for themselves, and, conse- 
quently, need not be elaborated upon. The difficulty, however, with 
which many of them were gathered leads the writer to suggest that 
some additional information concerning the members of the faculty 
would facilitate the writing of an article such as this. For instance; 
the latter of the following two examples would be preferable. 

James Edward Thornton, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Professor. Davidson College, 


A.B., 1924; University of North Carolina, A.M., 1928; University of Chicago, 
Ph.D., 1933. 


James Edward Thornton, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Professor. Davidson College, 
A.B., 1924; University of North Carolina, A.M., 1928; University of Chicago, 
Ph.D., 1933. Elected as Instructor, 1931; Promoted to Assistant Professor, 
1934, Associate Professor, 1937, and Professor, 1939. 


MISS LUCY GAGE 


At the close of the Summer Quarter, Miss Lucy Gage withdrew 
from teaching, thus bringing to a formal close an educational career of 
substantial tenure and great fruitfulness. Miss Gage was appointed 
director of one of the “practice” kindergartens of the Chicago Free 
Kindergarten Association in 1896. There followed in sequence periods 
of educational service in Oklahoma City, Western Michigan College, 
at Kalamazoo, and in 1920 she became a member of the staff of Peabody 
College. 


We said “formal close.” There is no real close to such a radiant, and 
active, and affirmative personality. We will read of her addressing 
the teachers and parents of Superior, and Portsmouth, and Boston, and 
San Antonio. We will read articles and books yet to flow from her 
fluent pen. We will continue to hear of the vitality of her presence at 
various educational convocations and her influence upon various edu- 


cational organizations. We will continue to be refreshed by the cheer 
of her companionship. 











THE FOURTH “R”—RELIGION 


JOHN O. GROSS 
Secretary of the Dept. of Educational Institutions (General) 
of the Methodist Board of Education 





Education in America is built around the famous “three R’s,” read- 
ing (with due allowance made for the spelling), writing, and arithme- 
tic. Horace Mann used to say that an illiterate people would damn a 
democracy, and urged the development of public education. Now each 
state in the Union aspires to have a literate population, and prior to 
the decimal census made by the government a special effort is put 
forth to reduce the illiterate population to the lowest possible mini- 
mum. 

At present the nation’s population stands at about 130 millions of 
which 75 million are adults. It has been estimated that the adult pop- 
ulation contains 2 million college graduates, 9 million high school 
graduates, 32 million elementary school graduates and 32 million who 
have not completed the work of the elementary school. 

America, however, knows that something is needed in education in 
addition to the basic skills suggested by the “three R’s.” Of all the 
work schools now have associated with their programs, it is said that 
the best work is done with the traditional “three R’s.” Training, how- 
ever, in these subjects does not furnish all that is basic for citizenship 
in our republic. The ability to deal with social ills, maladjustments, 
racial problems, and the delicate issues of foreign relations, peace and 
war, demands not only intellectual enlightenment, but spiritual and 
moral perception. Doctor Mortimer Adler of the University of Chi- 
cago when asked which was more important, the “three R’s” or the 
development of high moral character, answered: “The choice between 
the intellectual and the moral virtues is a hard one to make, but if I 
had to make the choice, I would choose the moral virtues always, be- 
cause the intellectual virtues without the moral virtues can be vicious- 
ly misused as they are misused by anyone who hasn’t knowledge and 
doesn’t know the aims of life.” , 

More than ever before it is recognized that citizenship in a democ- 
racy requires the development of the entire personality. A person not 
only has a mind to be trained, but feelings that must be disciplined, 
passions to be inhibited, worthy motives to be instilled and unques- 
tioned integrity that must be manifested on all occasions. These are 
not directly included in the “three R’s” but need the spirit of religion— 
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a fourth “R.” H. G. Wells is quoted often as saying that “Civilization 
is in a race between catastrophe and education.” But the only kind of 
education that will be able to save civilization will have to include the 
“fourth R.” 

George Washington, in anticipating the future of America, recog- 
nized that the development and preservation of the nation not only re- 
quired the cultivated mind but also morality, and held that the incul- 
cation of morality was dependent upon religious principles. The weak- 
ening of religion in our national life today inevitably leads to the de- 
cline of democracy. Our splendid educational system alone appears 
unable to cope with the crisis that is upon us. 

At the opening of the 77th Session of Congress, President Roosevelt 
declared that a political democracy such as ours must rest upon a 
spiritual function and that it would cease to exist without religion. 
Here is one premise laid down by the President with which there can 
be general assent. If our nation is to continue, it must have a solid 
spiritual foundation. The democratic way cannot find nourishment 
in secular or materialistic ideals. Only by the undergirding of spirit- 
ual ideals can democracy be assured of a future. When values per- 
taining to the worth of persons are undermined and shifted to the state 
or material things, then those influences that are friendly to the devel- 
opment of personality growth are destroyed. In a democracy a social 
order is projected that is friendly to persons and their development. 
Note how meaningless Lincoln’s immortal “government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people” would be if some word such as 
“masses” or “state” were substituted for “people.” Free speech, the 
right to organize, the right to worshjp God as one sees fit, which spring 
from the Hebraic-Christian conception of personality and its worth are 
weakened when their supporting philosophy weakens. Whenever a 
totalitarian state is established, free speech is curbed, labor unions, 
fraternal orders, social clubs and churches are subordinated or anni- 
hilated. The welfare of the state is placed above the interest of per- 
sons, and all of life revolves around the state itself. This cannot be 
true in a democracy, and the continuation of a democracy is made pos- 
sible by giving priority to the spiritual point of view that lifts person- 
ality to its highest dignity. 

In national life when crime and other anti-social influences become 
powerful they threaten national welfare. It is recognized that re- 
ligion is the greatest foe that these character-destroying influences 
know. Communities which have a highly developed religious life are 
freer from crime and furnish more wholesome living conditions than 
communities which neglect their religious life. 
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Crime in the United States now costs $15,000,000,000 a year, more 
than $4,000,000 a day. In the average city of the United States, the 
cost of crime per capita is $5.47. For burglary insurance and other 
forms that protect property against criminal acts, American people 
pay annually $106,000,000 in premiums. The armored car, an essential 
in a crime ridden generation to carry valuables through the streets of 
our cities in open daylight, costs Americans more than $4,000,000 per 
year. 

I visited a small community in one of our southern states. The life 
of this community for years had been centered about a little church. 
With the coming of the first settlers a church was organized and has 
continued for more than one hundred years. The entire community 
is interested in social progress and maintained an atmosphere that 
made the work of its institutions, particularly the public schools, high- 
ly effective. Twenty-eight men have gone into the ministry from this 
community and many more into educational work. Crime is prac- 
tically unknown to the community and on an occasion at an anniver- 
sary of the church I was present when the county attorney spoke at 
the meeting. He told the assembly that during the twenty years that 
he had been in office there had been only one criminal case brought 
from this community to his court. Then he added that if all sections 
of his county were as law abiding as that particular one, there would 
be no need for law enforcement officers. Religion, that community 
illustrates, is a potential power in producing good citizens. 

In a study made some few years ago in another county of the same 
state I discovered that the absence of religious work causes crime to 
prosper. This county had a population of approximately 25,000 people. 
Only about 7,000, or less than 30% of this population, were identified 
with the churches of the county. During the year that the study was 
made there were twenty-eight murders in the county. If an index 
similar to the one used for studying homicides in large cities had been 
used the murder rate in the county would have been 105 per hundred 
thousand. That year, Memphis, Tennessee, topped the list in the 
United States with a homicide rate of 58.1 per hundred thousand. 
Chicago, notoriously famous for its spectacular murders, that year had 
14.4 murders per hundred thousand, and for the nation as a whole the 
index was 8.5.. The church population was largely concentrated in the 
small towns or villages and the rural area had a comparatively small 
per cent of its population in the churches. Fewer than one-third of 
the rural children had access to religious instruction. Crime cost that 
county that year more than five times the amount that its churches 
received for maintaining their religious work. 
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Recently there appeared in the Des Moines Register (Iowa) the 
story of a community in Iowa that has from its first days been charac- 
terized by a deep religious faith. 76% of the population are members 
of the different churches of the community and 66% of the entire pop- 
ulation attend church regularly. Crime there is practically unknown. 
The mayor could recall but one major crime in the past 30 years. Then 
he was not sure if the crime in question might not have been accidental 
instead of intentional. Divorces have been rare. The state law pro- 
vides for the sale of liquor there, but public sentiment against it keeps 
it out. This community pays at least five times as much to the church 
as it does to control crime. Investments made in religion pay their 
dividends in a law-abiding citizenry. 

The church by putting the emphasis upon spiritual matters helps to 
meet the social and moral needs of its community. By pursuing its 
work, it greatly reduces all forms of delinquency and contributes to 
the building of good citizenship. The delinquency committee that re- 
ported to the White House Conference during Mr. Hoover’s adminis- 
tration found that 63% of the cases studied had either no church affilia- 
tions or were irregular in their church interest. Judge Lewis Alfonse 
of the Supreme Court in the State of New York said on one occasion 
that during his 23 years on the bench, in which time over 4,000 boys 
under the age of 21 were convicted of crime, there were only three 
who were members of a Sunday School. Of the 1902 cases in which he 
had suspended criminal sentences, in each of which a minister, priest, or 
rabbi became interested in the boys, only 62 were brought back for the 
violation of their paroles. 

The General Report of the 1940 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy contains this statement: “It has been estimated 
that approximately one-half of the children and youth in the United 
States receive no religious instruction outside the home.” The Inter- 
Church World Movement in a study of the youth of the United States 
found that 66% under the age of 24 were not receiving any organized 
religious instruction. Is there not some correlation between that par- 
ticular discovery and the growth of crime during the past two decades? 
At no period in our history has crime been as prevalent and this doubt- 
less is due to the absence of religious training among youth. When 
religious training declines among our youth crime ascends. 

Religion is essential in a democracy to develop personal character 
and integrity. Our democracy, planned for the purpose of giving a 
government to the American people to safeguard their rights, is being 
threatened now by the lack of faith that the common man has in the 
integrity of leaders. Once on an occasion, I heard a prominent person 
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associated with one of the important New Deal agencies express se- 
rious fear that the objectives of the program with which he was asso- 
ciated would not become realities because of difficulty in finding lead- 
ers with integrity. The well known axiom—an utopian plan demands 
an utopian man—is not yet obsolete. 

It has been suspected that legislation can be influenced and crim- 
inals protected through the use of money. Whenever any part of our 
government falls into the hands of dishonest men, its total life is 
threatened. Let crooked politicians manage the governmental machin- 
ery for their own selfish ends and democracy’s inner foes become more 
dangerous than outside ones. No better substitute for the prevention 
of corruption in public office than the one of selecting officers who 
possess unquestioned characters has yet been found. Here again de- 
mocracy must have the help of religion. 

In a democracy personal character is necessary to protect the incre- 
ments of its citizenry’s labors. Professor Raymond Moley wrote in 
1932 that between the years of 1919 and 1932, 50 billion dollars in se- 
curities were placed on the markets of the United States, half of which 
amount proved valueless. This was painfully discovered by many per- 
sons who had invested their life savings in what they considered safe 
investments. John W. Poole, Comptroller of Currency during Mr. 
Hoover’s administration, told an investigation committee that the 
prevalence of defalcation by bank officials of entrusted funds had be- 
come just common ordinary routine matter in his office. Roger W. 
Babson found that the loans made on which collateral was required 
for security were less secure than the ones that depended alone upon 
‘the personal character of the borrower. To Dr. Richard C. Cabot is 
attributed this striking statement: “Above all, our personal relations 
and personal ideals must improve, else economic reforms will amount 
to nothing. Things are black; but it is people, not mere things, that 
make them so. Economic reforms, better hours and wages, will do 
good if they mirror and accompany an improvement in your character 
and mine; not otherwise. As fast as we grow more honest, more gen- 
erous, and more ambitious, we shall make a better industrial system 
and a new form of government to clothe our larger powers.” 

At present our nation’s greatest need is for spiritual power operating 
through intelligent personalities. “It is not technical knowledge,” 
wrote E. S. Martin, editor of Harper’s Magazine, “that is going to save 
us; it is increased proficiency in the great province of human relation- 
ships. What we need is to learn how men can get along together with- 
out trying to destroy one another; how they can learn to share what 
there is—how distribution can be improved—that is what we must 
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learn in order to be saved.” Such a hope cannot be realized if the re- 
ligious element is neglected in education. Youth must have not only 
the facts of life and knowledge about how to make a living, but through 
the spiritual must discover the real meaning of living. 

“It has become a truism,” says David Snedden, “that Americans have 
more faith in education as a means of social conservation and regen- 
eration than they have in political democracy, in religion, or even in 
economic development.” The present world upheaval is introducing 
an element of doubt as to education being the universal panacea for 
all ills. Educators who hold that a complete education for the entire 
population is necessary “as a prevention of social ills and as a method 
of solving the urgent dilemmas of social adjustment” need in addition 
to learn how to utilize the spiritual to give essential moral sanctions 
to their work. 

It is easier to discuss the importance of the “Fourth R” than it is to 
successfully implement it into a working program. The late President 
W. H. P. Faunce of Brown University once stated that the result of the 
turning over of education to the state by the church was that millions 
grow up in America without religious training. He said that the 
church and school, as the army and navy, ought to learn to cooperate 
in defense of our common country. An influential churchman, Dr. 
Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of the Christian Century, believes 
that the hope of religious instruction now rests with the public school 
and in an address before the State Teachers Association of Missouri 
urged finding a way to make religion a part of the school curriculum. 
He believes that there is a body of beliefs that may be developed into 
a system that will be free from sectarianism and acceptable to the per- 
sons of all faiths. It is not likely, however, that educators will be 
willing to take the initiative on this radical move without the approval 
of the church. ‘ 

At present the chief hope of bringing the “Fourth R” into the life of 
our nation rests in the acceptance of the principle that religion is posi- 
tively essential for a successful democracy. The war is rapidly assist- 
ing in this. The solemn warning of Edward O. Sisson—“History has 
no instance of a national character built up without the aid of religious 
instruction or such character surviving the decay of religion” is show- 
ing the nation that its hope for perpetuity rests in its character. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt believes that a religious awakening is needed now to 
help us find the way. He says: “No greater thing could come to our 
land today than a revival of the spirit of religion—a revival that would 
sweep through the homes of the nation and stir the hearts of men and 
women of all faiths to a reassertion of their belief in God and their 
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dedication to His will for themselves and for their world. I doubt if 
there is any problem—social, political or economic—that would not 
melt away before the fire of such a spiritual awakening.” This sort of 
spiritual quickening would level present obstacles preventing effective 
religious education work and hasten the time when religion and edu- 
cation would fully cooperate and work as complementary agencies. 


PRESIDENT BOYNTON 


On September 1 Dr. Paul L. Boynton, professor of psychology in 
Peabody College since 1930, became president of the Stephen F. Austin 
State Teachers College at Nacogdoches, Texas. 


Texas is President Boynton’s native state. He is a graduate of the 
high school at Belton, holds the baccalaureate degree from the State 
Teachers College at Huntsville, and the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees 
from Peabody College, the latter in 1927. He served as principal of 
the Lufkin, Texas, High School, served as a teacher of special classes 
in the high school at Wichita Falls, and was professor of psychology in 
the University of Kentucky prior to his coming to Peabody. He is the 
author of four books in the field of psychology and a considerable 
number of articles in various psychological and educational journals. 


Dr. Boynton succeeds as president one of Texas’ strong educational 
figures and a distinguished alumnus of Peabody College, Alton W. 
Birdwell, who became the administrative head of the institution at 
the time of its founding. The withdrawal of Dr. Boynton is an acute 
loss for Peabody, but it means that the college which he is now admin- 
istering will continue the high quality of the professional service it 
has been yielding to public education in Texas. 


The PEasoDy JOURNAL OF EDUCATION has often carried the imprint of 
Dr. Boynton’s study and scholarship. It offers to him and the Stephen 
F. Austin State Teachers College its joint congratulations. 
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Arts 


Burcu, Guiapys. Richard Wagner. 
Henry Holt, cl941. 573p. $2.75. 


After reading this book one feels that he 
has really known Wagner, has shared his 
bitter struggles and tremendous successes. 

he author has woven into it the stories of 
his great operas at the period of his life 
during which they were composed. She 
gives an interesting description of the world 
in which he lived, of the well-known per- 
sons who were his friends and enemies. It 
is a delightful book for one who likes 
Wagnerian music. 


HUNTINGTON, Harriet E. Tune-up 
—the instruments of the orchestra and 
their players. Doubleday, Doran, 1942. 
unp. $2.00. 

This book contains excellent photographs 
of the instruments of the orchestra. They 
are made with younger players and are a 
happy change from the usual moth-eaten 
pictures of very old men in unattractive 

ses. The descriptions are well written 

ut at times highly inaccurate. Any stu- 
dent of almost any age could enjoy the 
beautiful photography but would need ex- 
rt guidance to correct some of the false 
impressions gained from the descriptions. 


Lent, D. Geneva. Needle point as a 
hobby. Harper, 1942. 180p. $3.00. 

Those interested in developing good tech- 
nique in needle point will find this to be of 
practical value. Those desiring a knowl- 
edge of the historical development of needle 
point will find this to be a very satisfactory 
reference. 


Wiutiams, Henry L. Keep ’em fly- 
ing. Row, Peterson, cl1942. 64p. 58c. 
(Way of life series). 

A very graphic and well illustrated story 
of aviation from the mechanic’s point of 
view. 


Children’s Literature 


Aucer, LectarrE. The golden sum- 
mer. Harper, c1942. 205p. $2.00. 


The simple joys of rural life in Slovakia 
before the second World War, the adven- 
tures of the village band, and the intrigues 
of the patriots give realistic background to 
the story of an orphan boy and his friends. 
This charming book for children ends hap- 
pily as the little group escapes to America 
with the hope of returning to Slovakia at 
peace. 


BarucH, DorotHy W. Four air- 
a Holiday house, 1941. unp. 


A picture book full of bright strong colors. 
There is much repetition in the simple sen- 
tences under the pictures. A delightful 
book for pre-school and lower elementary 
school children. 


Beaty, JoHn Y. The river book. 
Beckley-Cardy, c1942. 256p. 90c. 

An uncle and two nephews engage a 
motorboat and a_ licensed pilot to explore 
a nearby river. They gain a wealth of in- 
formation about insect, plant, and animal 
life of the river; explore a lock and dam; 
and learn of man and his industries along 
the river. It is easy reading about a thrill- 
ing adventure. 


Becker, Bos. How to raise and 
train your puppy. Sun dial press, 
1941. unp. $1.00. 

An excellent book for adults and children 
on how to help a puppy become a lovable 
and useful member of the household. The 
illustrations are unusually good. 


_ BeckeR, May LAMBERTON. Grow- 
ing up with America, an anthology. 
Fred A. Stokes, c1941. 339p. $2.50. 

A timely book of well-written, interest- 
ing stories presenting a pageant of Amer- 
ican child life during the entire pericd of 
growth and development in this country. 
The selections, written by some of the best 
writers of children’s stories, have a strong 
appeal for boys and girls and should be 
available for every child in the upper ele- 
mentary grades. 


BENNITT, RALPH. Rolling stones. 
Row, Peterson, c1942. 64p. 58c. (Way 
of life series). 
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A vivid and exciting account of the dan- 
gers and pleasures of a civil engineer’s life. 
This thrilling story was written by a_civil 
engineer on a job in Colombia, South 
America. 


BrInK, CAROL Ryrie. Lad with a 
whistle. Macmillan, 1941. 235p. $2.00. 


This book is an interesting story of a 
homeless boy and his efforts to succeed in 
life. Much of it revolves around his at- 
tempts to protect two Scottish children until 
their father returned from the Americas. 
A mystery element is developed out of his 
relationship with crooked servants in the 
household. 


BRONSON, WitFrRID S. Horn and ant- 
tt Harcourt, Brace, c1942. 143p. 
2.00 


Intended for people with a scientific turn 
of mind, who are interested in nature for 
details and obscure ideas. The illustrations 
are very alluring. 


Buck, ELIzABetH H. Mount and ride! 
Wm. Penn pub. co., c1942. 241p. $2.00. 


An exciting story of the men and boys 
who helped build America and retain South 
Carolina’s freedom in the dark days of 1780. 
Older boys and girls will like this thrilling 
account of how, after his plantation has 
been destroyed, young Alan Lindsay joins 
a rugged band of men, called the Swamp 
Foxes, and helps drive the British from 
South Carolina. 


CuapPin, Jo Bruce. The silver bird 
of the Andes. Bruce Humphries, 
c1942. 114p. $1.50. 


These stories of children from many lands 
are a valuable addition to the material con- 
cerned with world geography. The author’s 
attention to details of home, community, 
and occupational life leaves a colorful and 
sympathetic picture of other civilizations. 
It is suitable for the story hour in the fourth 
grade and for fifth and sixth grade supple- 
mentary reading. 


COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH. Runaway 
home. Row, Peterson, c1942. 384p. 
$1.20. (Alice and Jerry books, read- 
ing foundation series). 


A book of adventure and travel. Many of 
the beauty Ete | of United States are graph- 
ically described and illustrated. Would be 
hard to use as a basic reader as any grou 
would want to know “what happened next.” 
More thrilling than the “comics” because 
it could and does happen. 


Conrad, Liu. Falko. 
house, c1941. 246p. $2.50. 


The autobiography of a German police 
dog; a story for dog lovers. Falko lives up 
to his training and is all that a dog should 
be. The story is a little on the Little Lord 
Fauntleroy order. It ends happily and chil- 
dren will love it. 


Carlyle 


CorTtLeR, JOSEPH. Man with wings; 
the story of Leonardo da Vinci. Little, 
Brown, 1942. 256p. 

Dramatic biography featuring the noted 


painter’s scientific experiments, inventions 
(such as model airplanes) and discoveries 
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in human anatomy. 
notebooks. 


CRABTREE, Eunice K.; WALKER, Lu 
VERNE; AND CANFIELD, Dorotuy. Under 
the sun. University pub. co., c1941l. 
256p. 96c. (Crabtree basic series). 

It is gratifying to find a story book of 
Eskimos, the jungle and the desert one can 
believe in, as of real children of today 
where outside influences have touched them. 
One feels they are a part of the big world 
and not a segment unattached. 


DavucGHErRTY, CHarRtes M. Street of 
ships. Henry Holt, c1942. 259p. $2.00. 

A tale of successful search for a lost fa- 
ther, with heroism and _ good fortune 
matched Ce greed and foul play. The 
story is full of ships, sailors, merchant offi- 
cers, runners, and all the appurtenances of 
the water front in the 1850's. 


Dean, LEon W. Stark of the north 
country. Farrar & Rinehart, c1941. 
277p. $2.00. 

This is an exciting biography of John 
Stark, pictured against the historical back- 


ground of early pioneer days, Indian wars, 
and the Revolution. 


Illustrations from his 


Dermat, Epna Grorr. The little dog 
that would not wag his tail. The little 
kitten that would not wash its face. 
Saml. Gabriel, c1941. 2 vols. 60c 
each. 

These two stories of a kitten and a dog 


are picture book reader type books. They 
are re-issues of the titles which were orig- 


inally published several years ago. For 
goes -2. Both are illustrated by Roberta 
aflin. 


Dupuy, R. ERNEST AND Dupuy, TRE- 
vor N. To the colors! Row, Peterson, 
c1942. 64p. 58c. (Way of life series). 


“The way of life of an army officer” well 
told and interestingly illustrated. 


Fast, Howarp. Goethals and the 
— Canal. Julian Messner, 1942. 
p. 


The story of the Panama Canal and the 
man who built it is told inspirationally. The 
sketches are helpful, but good maps showin: 
places mentioned would add to the value o: 
the book. Junior high school level. 


FerrRIs, ELMER E. Jerry Foster, 
salesman. Doubleday, Doran, 1942. 
266p. 0. 


This is a rapid-moving, straight forward 
adventure story. It contains some interest- 
ing suggestions on salesmanship. It is filled 
with rapid-fire action and much timely ad- 
vice for young men. 


GarRRETT, HELEN. Jobie. 
Messner, c1942. 205p. $2.00. 


Jobie is a small boy who lives in a fine old 
farmhouse which is the center of his many 
adventures with farm animals, whippcor- 
wills, foxes, and hawks. In Jobie’s good 
company, younger boys and girls will dis- 
cover the joys and hardships of life on a 
remote hilltop dairy farm, far away from 
concrete roads and hot-dog stands. 


Julian 
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Gray, ELIZABETH JANET. Adam of 
Hy a Viking press, 1942. 317p. 
.00. 


Thirteenth Century England comes to life 
in the exciting adventures of an eleven- 
year-old minstrel’s son, Adam, and his pet 
Spaniei, Nick. Famous towns, monasteries, 
picturesque inns, feudal households, color- 
ful fairs, the King’s forests, and the Roman 
road with its continuous procession of way- 
farers provide a rich historical background 
for the narrative. Beautifully written and 
with clear-cut full page uiiustrations in 
black and white by Robert Lawson, this is 
an unusually good book for boys and girls 
eleven to fourteen. Children from nine to 
eleven would enjoy having it read to them. 


HALL, Rosatys. Out of Province- 
town. Farrar & Rinehart, c194l. 
296p. $2.00. 


A collection of stories about the perma- 
nent residents of Provincetown, where the 
author spends her summers, It is for jun- 
ior high school boys and girls and though 
there doesn’t seem to be a plot that carries 
throughout the excitement of the individual 
incidents may make up for that. 


HARPER, WILHELMINA, comp. Easter 
chimes, stories og Easter and the 
spring season. . P. Dutton, c1942. 
223p. $2.00. 


A well chosen collection of Easter stories 
—good bed-time entertainment for the very 
young as well as interesting reading for the 
older members of the household 


HARPER, WILHELMINA, comp. Wings 
of courage and other stories for girl 
scouts. D. Appleton-Century, 1941. 
308p. $2.50. 


A collection of twenty-one delightful 
stories written for girls by some of today’s 
best known writers and approved by Girl 
Scouts, Inc. They are grouped in ten sec- 
tions, each section illustrating a point in 
Girl Scout Law. There are dog stories; 
farm, Indian, ranch stories; and stories laid 
in foreign lands. 


HETHERSHAW, LILLIAN AND BAKER, 
Tunis. Wonders to see. World book 
co., c1942. 284p. $1.00. (In the world 
of science). 

Wonders to see, wonders to read, and 


wonders to stir thought and imagination. 
For ages 9-12. 


Hitt, Vircrnta AND GONDOR, EMERY 
I. Squirly, the curly pig. Island 
press, c1941. unp. $1.25. 


A little pig who wanted to be different. 
Squirly = every wish he made granted 
only to find that at last when he looked 
just like a bird, he wasn't able to profit by 
it because his own mother didn’t recognize 
him as her little Squirly and drove him 
away. Finally his wish to be himself was 
granted and he was content at last. For 
grades 1-2. 


HUNGERFORD, EDWARD. From covered 
wagon to streamliner. Greystone 
press, c1941. 64p. $1.75. 
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A well-written and attractively illustrated 
story of the development of transportation 
in America. The contents are informative 
and contain both dignity and fun as the 
drama of man’s progress in getting from 
place to place is told. 


Intn, M. AND SEGAL, E. How man 
became a giant, J. B. Lippincott, 
c1942. 270p. $2.00. 


The authors have added another book on 
the life and achievements of man to those 
already so well liked by boys and girls. 
Many questions that constantly fill the 
thoughts of youngsters concerning the real- 
ities are here answered in a straight for- 
ward, interesting ~ yn a evolution of 
man is fascinatingly told 


JOHNSON, MARGARET S. AND JOHNSON, 
HELEN L, Runaway puppy. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1942. 86p. $1.75. 


Dissatisfied at home because of a Siamese 
cat, Heather, a terrier puppy, ran away from 
home. Suitable for children from six to 
nine. 


JOHNSON, MartTHA. Kate Russell, 
wartime nurse. ee Y. Crowell, 
1942. 257p. $2.00 


Shows the drama of Red Cross work here 
and also abroad. Will appeal to girls wheth- 
er trying to choose a career or just wanting 
a good story. Does not tell much about 
how to become a nurse but gives a feeling 
for what it means to be one. 


Ketsey, VERA. Maria Rosa. _ 
Doubleday, Doran, 1942. unp. $2.00. 


A delightful little story of Brazil which 
children will love. Maria Rosa is a little 
girl who might have lived here with her 
interests and family. One who reads this 
feels the similarity of interests not differ- 
ences. 


Krptinc, Rupyarp. The elephant’s 
child. Garden City pub. co., 1942. 
(Just so stories). 


In the same series are How the camel got 
his hump, How the rhinoceros got his skin, 
and How the leopard got his spots. Each is 
delightfully illustrated by F. jankovsky, 
many of the illustrations in color. These 
well beloved stories are presented in a form 
to make them even more beloved by chil- 
—_ and by all who cherish things children 
ove. 


LANSING, ELIzABETH. Nancy Naylor, 
air pilot. Thos. Y. Crowell, 1941. 
313p. $2.00. 


A thrilling story of a girl who served as a 
stewardess on a big airliner for more than a 
year before she decided to become an air 
pilot. The story of Nancy’s adventures, 
mixed with mystery and excitement, make 
interesting reading for girls above fifth 
grade reading level. 


LEEMING, JOSEPH. Brave ships of 
England and America. Thos. Nelson, 
1941. 344p. $2.50. 

An interesting collection of ship stories 
which correlate effectively with history in 
the upper elementary grades. The reader is 
made conscious of the important part played 
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by ships of all kinds in England and Amer- 
- in the past as well as during modern 
imes. 


LONGSTRETH, T. Morris. Jess. West- 
minster press, 1941. 264p. $2.00. 


The story of a high school girl’s desires, 
ambitions and their fulfillment. The book 
is unrealistic and over sentimental in places. 
Jess’ character is not very consistently 
drawn; parts of the book are highly intro- 
spective and other parts are almost Polly- 
annish in nature. 


LOWREY, JANETTE SEBRING. 


Rings 
on her fingers. Harper, c1941. 
$2.00. 


192p. 


This is about three little sisters who live 
in a small Texas town. ood book to 
read aloud to seven year olds and one that 
they can read too. 


McCuintock, MARSHALL, The story 
$i. ea England. Harper, c1941. 39p. 


An economic history of New England. 
Each item is accurate but unsatisfying as 
the facts are so brief. It only hints at the 
many industries and inventiveness of the 
New England folk. Suitable for ages 8 to 12. 


Matxkus, Atma Sims. The citadel 
of a hundred stairways. John C. 
Winston, 1941. 234p. $2.00. 


A thrilling story of the exciting expe- 
riences of Titu and his friend, Tony, in the 
Andes Mountains. Through Old One, the 
hermit who became their friend, the boys 
learn strange things about the land of the 
a Every boy of teen age will want to 
read it. 


MeEapowcrorTt, Eni L. Ship boy 
with Columbus. Thos. Y. Crowell, 
1942. 129p. $1.50. 


The adventures of Pedro, the ship boy, 
give interest to the story of Columbus. 
— third or fourth grade reading diffi- 
culty. 


Munpay, ALBERT H. Captains of the 
sky. Row, Peterson, c1942. 64p. 
58c. (Way of life series). 

A wide awake story of aviation that com- 


mands and holds the attention of those from 
ten to fifty years of age regardless of sex. 


OBENSCHAIN, EuNIcE. Melissa goes 
to the country. Harbinger house, 
1942. 140p. $1.50. 


A story of getting well in the country 
with a little colored girl as ide and in- 
terpreter. City children will share Melissa’s 
wonder and country children will share Sis- 
seratta’s sense of showmanship. 


Osttn, Georce P. Talking wires. 
Row, Peterson, cl942. 64p. 58c. 
(Way of life series). 

The adventures of a lad who thinks he 
wants to be a telegraph engineer. As an ex- 
periment, he is allowed to try out all phases 
of the telegraph business, finally to he 
given a job “on the first rung of the lad- 
der.” This story is told as only a man with 
ten years newspaper experience and more 
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years as a research man with Western 
Union could tell it. 


PEET, CREIGHTON. How things work. 
Henry ‘Holt, c1941. 115p. $2.00. 


Mystery is taken from many common 
things by simple analogy supplemented by 
child centered photography. An excellent 
book for juniors and some adults will find 
it interesting. 


PRINDIVILLE, KATHLEEN. First ladies. 
Macmillan, 1941. 278p. $2.00. 


An intimate and authentic story of the 
role played by the wives of the presidents 
of the United States. There are biographies 
of first ladies from Martha Washington to 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Intended for 
use in the junior and senior high schools. 
Written in an engaging style and shows the 

rsonal and human side of life in the White 

ouse. 


RaAINnet, JAMES Watt. Saddlebag 
folk. Row, Peterson, c1942. 64p. 
58c. (Way of life series). 


An idealistic story of Southern mountain 
life fifty years ago. Aunt Hassie and Uncle 
Peter are of a kind all too rare in any land 
and any time. 


Recir, ADOLPH C. Rubber’s Good- 
50. Julian Messner, 1941. 248p. 


A timely story which gives much valu- 
able information concerning the rubber in- 
dustry in connection with the life and 
achievements of Charles Goodyear. It is 
biographical in form and will be enjoyed 
by older elementary children. 


Ross, Patricia Fent. In Mexico 
they say. Alfred A. Knopf, c1942. 
21llp. $2.50. 


A collection of Mexican folk tales. One 
tells of the exploits of Salvador, a lovable 
little burro who lives on a big hacienda. 
Many of the stories, which are supposed to 
have taken place hundreds of years ago, are 
filled with the age-old wisdom and quiet 
humor of simple folk. 


STEVENS, JAMES. Timber. 
Peterson, c1942. 
life series). 


An interesting and illuminating account 
of a lumberman’s life and the lumber busi- 
ness with many photographic illustrations 
which add materially to the story. There is 
much of interest about the trees that are of 
——e value in the timber for commer- 
cial use. 


Row, 
72p. 58c. (Way of 


WALDECK, THEODORE J. Lions on the 
hunt. Viking press, 1942. 251p. $2.00. 


This is a story of the private life of Sur- 
Dah the jungle lion. The activities of the 
jungle beasts are woven together in an in- 
teresting manner and the reader gains an 
insight and understanding of life on the 
veldt. The high school student will enjoy 
this work and will know much about the 
lion family when he has finished. 


WALDECK, THEODORE J. The white 
oO” Viking press, 1941. 1938p. 
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This story of the wild animals in the 
jungles of British Guiana and of a rare 
white panther in particular, who learns 
early to fend for himself, is gripping. An 
excellent book for boys of all ages who are 
interested in animal life. 


Education and Psychology 


BELTING, Paut E. AND BELTING, Na- 
TALIA MaREE. The modern high school 
curriculum. Garrard press, 1942. 276p. 


This is a conventional treatment of the 
secondary curriculum in which a chapter is 
devoted to each of the high school subjects. 
For each subject an outline of the informa- 
tional content is given. Sometimes the pro- 

ure is discussed and sometimes an illus- 
trative unit is given. The principal sources 
of the book are apparently a number of 
courses of study listed in the back of the 
volume. It is useful only as a reference 
book since high school teachers do not un- 
dertake to teach all the subjects. 


CALDWELL, Fioyp F. A syllabus for 
philosophy of education, Chico, Calif., 
Author, c1941. 58p. 

Excellent as a syllabus in the field. It 
raises the most pertinent questions and 
provides the most pertinent bibliographies. 


CHATTERTON, ROLAND HENRY. 
Methcds of lesson observing by pre- 
service student-teachers. Teachers 
college, Columbia univ., 1941. 137p. 
$1.85. (Contributions to education 
#834). 

This is a comparative study of four ob- 
servational techniques that are most fre- 
quently used by teachers in training, name- 
ly: (1) recording full running notes; (2) 
making no record or notation; (3) using 


five codes, symbolical of the manner in 
which pupils participated; (4) using the 
same codes and receiving, prior to each 


lesson, a statement of the teacher's major 
objective. Although each group used a 
different method of observing, all groups 
observed simultaneously the same pupils. 
The measure of observational ability was 
attained , 4 means of a check list devised 
to detect the types of pupil activity and the 
amount of pupil participation. From _ the 
standpoint of a detector of pupil activities, 
this check list furnishes a new type of ob- 
servational guide sheet for student teachers 
when analyzing the activities of entire 
classes of pupils. This study is of especial 
value for all who are concerned with the 
program of student teaching. 


CrIGLER, MartHa C. Free and in- 
expensive learning materials. Cur- 
riculum laboratory, Peabody college 
for teachers, 1941. 176p. 70c. (Bulle- 
tin #79). 

A comprehensive list of worth while ma- 
terials, carefully selected and _ classified. 
This should be made available to every 
teacher; most teachers will want a personal 
copy. 

Evans, D. LuTHErR. Essentials of 
liberal education. Ginn and co., c1942. 
199p. $1.50. 
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A careful statement of the place and pur- 
pose of the cultural college in contemporary 
American life. It deals with the ideals, 
cogpaauees, and curricula of liberal edu- 
cation. 


FEATHERSTONE, W. B. Teaching the 
slow learner. Teachers college, Co- 
lumbia univ., 1941. 100p. 75c. (Practi- 
cal suggestions for teaching #1). 


This monograph presents practical sug- 
gestions for improving the ucational ex- 
periences of the slow learners in the ele- 
mentary schools of America. The sugges- 
tions are the result of careful study of the 
problem and extensive first-hand experience 
in developing a school program for such 
pupils. hile the suggestions are directed 
primarily to teachers of slow learners, the 
educational experiences of pupil in general 
would be greatly improved if some of the 
procedures advocated were more widely 
practiced. 


Grow, Harry Russett. The de- 
velopment of guiding principles and 
policies for the administration of the 
small school system. Univ. of Ne- 
braska, 1941. 62p. 


Two hundred forty general statements of 
principles for school administration were 
collected from educational literature and 
submitted to fifty-five school people for ap- 
proval. Only two failed to be approved as 
applicable to small schools (not defined) by 
the opinion of three fourths of the persons 
consulted. The suggested applications of 
— principles might surprise some of the 
judges. 


Nace, JOSEPH WILLIAM. Psychol- 
ogy of the child. Ronald press, c1942. 
530p. $3.25. 


A rather thorough book, within the topics 
considered, but probably more of an educa- 
tional psychology than a child psychology. 
It _ a fairly extensive research bibliog- 
raphy. 


SmiTH, EUGENE R. AND TYLER, RALPH 
W. Appraising and recording student 
progress. Harper, c1942. 550p. $3.00. 
—— in American education, 
vol. 3). 


This is volume III of the report of the 
study of the Thirty Progressive Schools. In 
this report the Evaluation Staff and Com- 
mittee on Records summarize in detail the 
steps that were taken to help the cooperat- 
ing schools devise comprehensive programs 
for recording, appraising, and reporting sig- 
nificant aspects of student development. The 
report rests upon three basic considerations, 
namely: (1) evaluation and recording should 
be directly related to each school’s pur- 
poses; (2) any school’s evaluation program 
should include appraisal of toward 
all the school’s major goals; (3) teachers 
should participate in the construction of all 
instruments of evaluation and forms for re- 
ports. The programs reported in this sum- 
mary point the way to fuller knowledge, 
more complete understanding, and wiser 
guidance of youth. 


STRATFORD, WILLIAM D. Some re- 
strictions and limitations to the free 
of teachers. 


interstate movement 
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Teachers college, Columbia  univ., 
1942. 248p. $2.65. (Contributions to 
education #851). 


A_ detailed study of the phenomena of 
teachers crossing state boundaries and the 
various phases involved therein. Recom- 
mended for students of educational admin- 
istration and sociology. 


Witson, Locan. The academic man. 
Oxford univ. press, 1942. 248p. $3.00. 


This is a scholarly and fairly interesting 
ee of the American college pro- 
essor in his academic and social environ- 
ment. Recommended to all observers of the 
routines of professional evolution. 


WRINKLE, WILLIAM L. AND GIL- 
CHRIST, Roserr S. Secondary educa- 
tion for American democracy. Farrar 
& Rinehart, cl1942. 554p. $2.75. 


A critical analysis of the aims and func- 
tions of secondary education. It is worked 
out in the form of questions and problems. 
It is filled with — = cuts and drawings that 
greatly enhance the book. 


Younc, Witt1aM E., ed. The social 
studies in the elementary school. 
National council for the social studies, 
ety 243p. $2.30. (12th yearbook, 


This yearbook is a compilation of the 
theoretical and practical. It deals with fea- 
tures of the social studies program which 
are of interest to elementary school teach- 
ers everywhere. The aim of the volume is 
to provide help for teachers in developing a 
more effective program of instruction in the 
social studies of the elementary school. it 
is indispensable reading for every elemen- 
tary teacher and a real stimulation to fur- 
ther and much needed research. 


Health and Physical Education 
American camping association. 
Marks of good camping. Association 
press, 1941. 86p. 75c. 


A_ valuable monograph reporting the 
Workshop on Camp Standards conducted 
by the erican Camping Association. A 
new, concise and accurate formulation of 
old existing camp standards. The Commit- 

* on Standards recognizes it as incom- 
Smoyg and invites suggestions and construc- 

ive criticisms from all organizations inter- 
ested in improving camping in America. 
Very helpful data on program, selection of 
staff, administration, health, safety and san- 
itation for directors and staff of all types of 
camps (private to government). Should be 
used as reference in camping classes and in 
training camps for camp directors and 
counselors. 


GutoT, GERMAINE G. Student teach- 
ing in physical education. A. 
Barnes, c1941. 84p. $1.00. 


A much-needed and most helpful book 
which should materially assist physical ed- 
ucation teacher in supervising student 
teachers. Principles suggested and much 
of the methodology outlined would be of 
benefit to supervising teachers of other 
areas of education. Outlines duties of stu- 
dent teacher, principles of supervision for 
guidance of supervising or cooperating 
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teacher, student conferences, materials to 
enrich student teacher’s observations, par- 
ticipation and instructional planning and the 

importance of evaluation in supervision. 


HaIsteT, Epwin. Boxing. A. S. 
Barnes, 1940. 120p. $1. 00. (Barnes 
dollar sports library). 


Should be very useful to all boxers, train- 
ers and referees, because of its clear and 
concise information of boxing fundamentals: 
position, hitting, defense, offense, set-ups, 
ring craft and ring —— correct rules 
for training and Rroper learning se- 
quence of boxing. ae pful drawings and 
ndex. 


HAWLEY, GERTRUDE. An anatomical 
analysis of sports. A. S. Barnes, c1940. 
191p. $3.00. 


Most helpful to teachers and coaches of 
athletics and to teachers of kinesiology. 
Shows how present practices of coaching 
twelve chosen sports may be improved by 
emphasizing the role anatomy and physiol- 
ogy play in ao education. The author 
feels that — cation of these sciences to 
teaching methods in sports would fit the 
appropriate sport to the individual, help to 
correct individual defects and improve pos- 
ture, lessen the danger of bodily injury, add 
to athletic success and create a more whole- 
some attitude toward life. 


Hucues, Dorotuy. Rhythmic games 
and dances. American book co., c1942. 
184p. $1.50. 


An exceptionally fine collection of music 
for younger children. Suggested activities 
as well as definite directions for rhythmic 
movements accompany the selections. A 
freer more creative use of the music would 
enhance the value of the book. 


Price, Haze. Huston. Living with 
the family. Little, Brown, c1942. 62p. 
44c. (Home economics series). 


This book tells a story of family relations 
in a true-to-life manner. Its terminology 
and practical life situation lend to the 
reader many profitable avenues for thought 
on the subject. The instances related in this 
story should prove valuable as_ reference 
reading in a study of family relations for 
both secondary and college students. 


Sttver, Fern. Nutrition. D. Ap- 
pleton-Century, c1942. 168p. $1.00. 

A readable and reliable textbook written 
for the high school student in an attempt to 
build a knowledge of the vital subject of 
nutrition. At times a bit dogmatic in her 
earnest desire to show the importance of 
the subject but for the most part a good 
reference work which should appeal to par- 
ents and laymen alike. Has good tables, 
charts, and reading lists. 


Literature 


Birney, Horrman. Brothers of 
doom. G. P. Putnam’s, c1942. 322p. 
$3.00. 

Four brothers of doom, they were, their 
formative years spent in the cruel, blocdy 
land of the Spanish Inquisition, the garrote, 
and the escalera. Grown to manhood, their 
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lust for wealth and fame led them into ad- 
ventures, shackled only by the limits of 
their ruthless imagination. Such is the 
vivid picture that Birney paints of the 
Pizarros in Peru. 


FEUCHTWANGER, Lion. Josephus and 
the emperor. Viking press, 1942. 
446p. $2.75. 


The story of the later years of Josephus, 
of his consuming love for his son, Mathias, 
his close friendship with the empress, Lucia, 
the conflict between him and Domitian, his 
final retirement to Judea and his death 
there. The brilliant imagination of the au- 
thor and his ability to wD gy events to 
life will be easily understo: if one com- 
pares Josephus’ own account of the same 
period given in two short paragraphs of his 
autobiography. 


HAINES, HELEN E. What’s in a novel. 
Columbia univ. press, 1942.  283p. 
$2.75. (Columbia univ. studies in 
library service, #6). 

Miss Haine’s purpose was “to set forth 
simply and clearly some of the values that 
in ever widening radiation exist in present 
day fiction.”” This she has done in a “broad 
though selective survey of present-day fic- 
tion from a general and factual rather than 
a critical standpoint. The aim was to pre- 
sent novels predominantly American and 
English of different kinds and types, in a 
few distinctive groupings, to consider their 
Subject range, their substance and charac- 
teristics, to indicate their inherent practical 
values .. .” This she has accomplished 
most competently. Her audience should be 
wide and varied for the work is addressed 
to the teacher, the librarian, the clubmem- 
ber and the general reader. All in all a 
really fine volume from a very distinguished 
librarian and author. 


Murpuy, DENNIS. Doomed race. 
Dorrance, c1941. 95p. $1.75. 


Contains fifty-seven poems including six 
sonnets, fourteen portraits, thirteen mono- 
logues, twenty songs, and four ballads rich 
with the emotions of a ople who till the 
soil, mine the ore, and “gather larkspur 
from the morning.” Dennis Murphy sings 
with depth of feeling about his people in 
the Ozark Mountains. He says, “I braid 
human lives and language, plat them, weave 
them into music.” 


Science 


AHRENS, Maurice R.; Busu, Norris 
F.; AND EASLEY, Ray Living 
oma Ginn and co., c1942. 528p. 


High school text on a new plan: nine 
chapters on fundamentals. twenty-four on 
applications to hea'th, clothing, foods, fuels, 
water, sewage, industry, warfare and sim- 
ilar practical fields. Profusely illustrated, 
many exercises. 


De LAUBENFELS, M. W. Life science, 
ee Calif., Author, c1941. 320p. 


In this survey of biological science an 
enormous amount of information appears 
in lithoprinted form profusely illustrated 
with reproductions of photographs and with 
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line drawings. Intended for the general 
reader as well as for coilege students, it is 
interesting, has annotat bibliographies, 
numerous brief biographical sketches and 
a list of periodicals. 'wenty per cent of 
the book is devoted to plant life. 


HAYDEN, SHERMAN STRONG. The in- 
ternational protection of wild life. 
so univ. press, 1942. 246p. 


An elementary and brief historical sum- 
mary of treaties and other agreements for 
the preservation of birds and mammals. 
This appears to be an excellent summary of 
great value to all students and teachers. 


Leon, RutH Hope. Let’s make a 
me Liveright pub. co., c1941. unp. 


A delightful book on gardening written 
on the primary child's level of comprehen- 
sion but containing many useful sugges- 
tions for older children who are interested 
in making a garden. 


Writers’ program. Pennsylvania. 
Motion pictures. Albert Whitman, 
1942. 47p. 50c. (Elementary science 
books). 

A book from a series of books that an- 
swer “why” and “how” to questions a 
youngster or adult may ask. The answers 
are satisfactory, clear and interesting. 


Writers’ program. Pennsylvania. 
Radio. Albert Whitman, 1942. 47p. 
50c. (Elementary science books). 

An enlightening story for those who are 
interested in the radio and in how it came 
to be. The descriptions of the discovery of 
radio waves and how they are made to be- 
have, a modern broadcasting studio, and a 
transmitting station are not too technical 
for young readers. 


Social Studies 


BrppLe, GERTRUDE BOSLER AND Low- 
RIE, SARAH DICKINSON, eds. Notable 
women of Pennsylvania. Univ. of 
Pa. press, 1942. 307p. $3.00. 


Short biographies of two hundred worhen 
from Colonial days to the present whose 
lives have lent distinction to their state of 
Pennsylvania. A worthy attempt to memori- 
alize and preserve the achievements of 
women. 


BURDETTE, FRANKLIN L., ed. Educa- 
tion for citizen responsibilities. Prince- 
ton univ. press, c1942. 126p. $1.50. 

A symposium on the roles of the social 
sciences in promoting American education 
for the responsibilities of citizenship. Spe- 
cialists in the fields of anthropology, eco- 
nomics, geography, history, philosophy, po- 


litical science, psychology, and sociology 
present their cases for their respective 
fields. Excellent statements are made in 


behalf of the purpose and function of the 
social sciences. Tangible, constructive sug- 
gestions are advanced as to the place and 
approach of the different subject-matter 


divisions in the social science divisicn of 
the American educational program. Geog- 
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raphy, economics, and philosophy are han- 
dled particularly well. 


CALDWELL, NoRMAN WARD. The 


French in the Mississippi valley, 
1740-1750. Univ. of Illinois press, 
1941. 113p. $1.50. (Illinois studies 


in the social sciences, vol. 26 #3). 


This doctoral dissertation is a scholarly 
study of an important period in American 
history. It is based on original sources and 
is carefully documented. 


CHATELAIN, VERNE E. The defenses 
of Spanish Florida, 1565 to 1763. Car- 
negie institution of Washington, 1941. 
192p. $2.75; pa. $2.25. 


This study was sponsored by the St. Aug- 
ustine Historical Program in cooperation 
with the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
and other organizations and individuals. 
Contains a few good illustrations and many 
fine old maps. 


Curr, SAMUEL H. The face of war, 
1931-1942. Julian Messner, c1942. 
290p. $3 


A gy | of world events since 1931, pre- 
sented in factual, chronological order. With- 
out interpretations or personal shadings, 
the author presents a completely unbiased 
account of the progress of conquest since 
the invasion of Manchuria. It is generously 
supplied with maps, tables, and chronolog- 
ical charts. Also, the important air a:.d 
naval engagements of the war period are 
recorded, leaving the reader his choice of 
decision as to the why’s and wherefore’s. 
This book is handled with fine precision. 
It proves that in these stirring times edi- 
torial comment on the events of these last 
ten years are superfluous. The facts are 
eloquent. 


DALGLIESH, ALICE. 
South America. Charles Scribner’s, 
c1942. 184p. $1.20. 


Part I is devoted to a general introduction 
to the continent and the historical back- 
ground of the countries. The animal life 
of South America is also described. Part II 
gives interesting cultural facts about sep- 
arate countries. Part III discusses Pan- 
American relations. Language study helps 
are given in the appendix. 


They live in 


Draz DEL CASTILLO, BERNAL. Cortez 
and the conquest of Mexico by the 
Spaniards in 1521. Wm. R. Scott, 
c1942. 165p. $2.50. 


A simplified translation of the conquest 
of Mexico written by one of the conquista- 
dors and finished in 1572 when he was an 
old man. It is a record of Aztec civiliza- 
tion, Mexican society, religious customs and 
—— organization. The black and white 

dian drawings of the sixteenth century 
add a quaint fascinating interest. 


_ Edward A. Filene good will fund, 
inc. Consumer cooperative leader- 
ship. The fund, 1942. 173p. $1.25. 
This is a manual for org?ni7ing and run- 
ning a cooperative store. From actual ex- 
perience it gives complete and explicit di- 
rections concerning every | ane of open- 
ing and keeping a cooperative store. For 
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the many well-meaning cooperators lacking 
in the techniques of business management, 
this book should be a welcome guide. 


Eppes, SUSAN BRADFORD. The negro 
of the old South. J. W. Burke pub. 
co., 1941. 203p. $2.00. 


The author has attempted to give a true 
icture of the negro of the old south by 
ocusing the story on her father’s planta- 
tion where she grew up, surrounded by 
slaves for whom she had great admiration. 
It is an interesting “bit of period history” 
dedicated to her black Mammy. 


FACKLER, CALVIN MorcGan. 
days in Danville. 
1941. 283p. $3.0 
An important contribution to Ken- 
tuckians. An authentic study of the pio- 


neer days of one of the state’s most sig- 
nificant settlements. 


Early 
_ enn print. co., 


FINNIE, RicHarRD. Canada moves 
north. Macmillan, 1942. 227p. $3.50. 


An informal, entertaining account of how 
Canada is moving into the Northwest and 
making it serve her. Based on personal 
travels and a good grasp of the history of 
the area. 


FLOHERTY, JOHN J. Sentries of the 
$5.60 J. B. Lippincott, c1942. 218p. 


A record of the work of the United States 
Light Service. The author has caught and 
portrayed the heroism of our light-house 
keepers along with the danger and tragedy 
of the seaman’s life. Rich in specific inci- 
dents, exciting and well told. 


FoutetTt, HELEN. Ocean outposts. 
Charles Scribner, c1942. 133p. $2.00. 


The story of Pacific lands and peoples, 
beautifully illustrated. For young people 
and older ones, too. 


Fospick, RAyMonD B. The Rocke- 
feller foundation, a review for 1941. 
Rockefeller foundation, 1942. 64p. 


In his sixty-four page report, the author 
gives brief summaries of the Foundation’s 
1941 appropriations amounting to $9,313,964, 
which is $600,000 more than the total income 
from its investments. Public health drew 
the largest appropriation, $2,450,000 while 
medical sciences came second, $2,120,000, 
and natural sciences, social science and the 
humanities each received more than a mil- 
lion dollars. 


Gat, ALICE CREW. In peace and 
sn 00 Thos. Y. Crowell, 1941. 2Z78p. 


A story of the dream of Henri Dunant in 
Switzerland which resulted in the formation 
of the International Red Cross. It tells the 
dramatic story of this organization from its 
inception well into the present war. The 
various activities of the Red Cross during 
times of flood, famine and war, as well as 
its peace time activities are described. 


Paddy the 
Devin-Adair co., c1942. 288p. 


GALLAGHER, PATRICK. 
Cope. 
$2.50. 














The fun of working together for a greater 
measure of justice, the humor and pathos 
of very human people in friendship and 
conflict, the joy of successful work for 
others; all this is interestingly told in the 
story of how Paddy the Cope started and 
developed cooperative enterprises in one of 
the poorest parts of Ireland. This should 
be required reading in junior and senior 
high school social science. 


HarrRIS, FLORENCE LAGANKE. Ca- 
reers in home _ economics. Little, 
Brown, cl1942. 6lp. 44c. (Home 
economics series). 


This book concerns itself about home 
economics as a profitable, enjoyable voca- 
tion. It is written for students, expresses 
the pro and con of home economics’ ca- 
reers in a most interesting and informative 
manner. It should prove valuable to any 
teacher and student concerned with thé 
problem of choosing a vocation. 


Kipuincer, W. M. Washington is 
like that. Harper, c1942. 522p. $3.50. 


A really remarkable volume about the 
national capital and the running of the na- 
tional government. It has more up-to-date 
information than can be found in any other 
book. Every line is entertaining, and the 
description of the bureaus and agencies are 
invaluable. It would be well for young 
America to get acquainted with Washington 
as it really is. 


Kitson, Harry DEXTER AND LIN- 
GENFELTER, Mary R. Vocations for 
Hs Harcourt, Brace, c1942. 332p. 


What are best opportunities for boys? 
Here is a common sense discussion giving 
information about openings, the qualifica- 
tions demanded, the conditions of work, the 
Wages paid and the prospects for advance- 
= A competent and timely piece of 
work. 


Lovesoy, Gorpon W. Paths to ma- 
ae. Univ. of North Carolina, 1940. 
p. 


An overview of the youth of North Caro- 
lina both in school and out. Factual yet 
well presented. This study would reward 
teachers, both in the state and those of 
other southwestern states with information 
helpful to their teaching and understanding 
of pupils. 


MITCHELL, Lucy SprRAGUE; BOoETz, 
JOHANNA AND OTHERS. The people of 
the U. S. A. Progressive educ. assn., 
c194Z. 136p. $1.00. 


This booklet gives specific illustrations 
and references helpful in developing an ap- 

reciation of democracy through actual con- 

cts with the different people who inhabit 
the United States. It is a reminder that in 
our eagerness to develop a greater under- 
standing for our neighbors and allies, there 
is danger of forgetting the necessity for 
knowing our own country and people. 


Morton, Davip. A letter to youth. 
Creative age press, 1942. 30p. 75c. 


A sophisticated view of our present world 
chaos. The author attempts to gain a per- 
spective with reference to some of the 
Greek Tragedies. It is a masterpiece of 
writing, valuable in the college library with 
older students than in the high school. 
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1 of the United 





There is a more fervent sincerity in this sim- 
ple promise of American loyalty when you 
hear it today! 

Some happier day, the peoples of a hun- 
dred other lands may chant their own para- 
phrases of this American credo. 

When that day comes—when men and 
women and children gather to hear good 
music, to travel, to relax at the theatre, to 
study, or to commune with their God in His 
house—the grateful comfort contributed 
through the past half-century by the handi- 
work of American Seating craftsmen in the 
production of seating for schools, theatres, 
churches and the transportation industry 
will be more appreciated than ever. 


Until then—vuntil Victory brings Peace—our fore- 
most duty is the sustained production of the tools of 
Victory: aircraft and armament parts of finely fash- 
ioned plywood and precisi hined tal 
built in the American Way, to help perpetuate The 
American Way of Life. 
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YOUR FALL AND WINTER 


| Profesional Reading bial 


Leonard, Miles, and Van Der Kar’s THE CHILD—AT HOME AND 
SCHOOL 


Pierce’s DEVELOPING A HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Macomber’s GUIDING CHILD DEVELOPMENT IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


Risk’s PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF TEACHING IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Gray’s PSYCHOLOGY IN USE 
Gillette and Reinhardt's PROBLEMS OF A CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER 


Descriptive literature and prices will be sent upon request 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
300 Pike Street 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 




















SEX GUIDANCE 


in Family Life Education 











EVE ND BAR FUN 


This famous series of pkonic 
workbooks by Stone solves one 
knotty problem — the develop- 
ment of skills in word recogni- 
tion. The books should be used 
both to speed up the progress 
of normal readers and for reme- 
dial work with retarded pupils. 


THE SERIES 
List 
Price 
Book I, grade 1 or 2, 64 pp........ 24¢ 
Book Il, grade 2 or 3, 64 pp....... 24¢ 
Book Ill, grade 3 or 4, 64 pp...... 24¢ 


Write for Samples 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 





Directed to teachers and counsel- 
ors, this book is full of practical 
suggestions 


It guides the teacher in selecting an 
effective program that will meet with 
the approval of students and par- 
ents alike. $2.25 


By FRANCES BRUCE STRAIN 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue New York City 























Directions, Practice Materials, O C A L a 


Tests and Retests 


on 20 SKILLS S T U D E S 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 


. How to Understand Social-Studies Read- 
ing 
How to Use an Encyclopedia 
How to Use a Dictionary 


How to Use a Map 

How to Read a Graph : 

How to Use an Atlas with 

. How to Do Committee Work 

. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Individual Self-Testing Key 
Discussion P - 
How to Use the Library Card Catalog 

. How to Use an Index 

. How to Use the World Almanac By FORREST E. LONG 

. How to Locate References on a Topic J 

. How to Understand Percentages, Esti- Professor of Education, New York University 
mates, and Figures 

‘ a to Read Pictorial Maps and 
sraphs 

. How to Outline Social-Studies Material and HELEN HALTER 

. How to Make an Honest Report 

. How to Prepare a Good Report 

. How to Give an Oral Report 

20. How to Write a Report 
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A soctal-studies speed-up book 


This new teaching aid allows social-studies teachers to make more efficient 
use of their time in training pupils for mastery of the 20 basic social-studies 
skills. It is a manual for teachers or a supplementary book for upper- 
elementary or junior-high pupils. A good teacher could prepare somewhat 
similar materials for -his classes—at an expenditure of weeks of his time. 
But here is the book, inexpensive and ready for immediate use! It has a 32- 
page Individual Self-Testing Key. 

Order your approval copy of this book today, and see how effectively it 
will fit into your social-studies teaching plan—no matter what type of pro- 
gram you follow, or what textbook you use. Notice how SOCIAL-STUDIES 
SKILLS stimulates each pupil to become proficient in each skill as rapidly 
as his enthusiasm can carry him along. Here is a labor-saving professional 
tool, and a means of rescuing hours of precious classroom time, of speeding 
the social-studies work of an entire school year. 


List price $1.50—30-day approval—Prof. disc. 


Larger discount on 4 or more copies 
INOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 297 Fourth Ave. 


New York 
Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 

















